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THE DUTY OF GOOD HEALTH. 


Goop health as a duty is very much a new, and, it 
may be to some, a startling idea, but it is one by no 


importance to mankind. 

The causes of ill health are numberless, though they 
may all be ranked in a comparatively limited range of 
classes, as excess and deficiency of aliment, excess and 
deficiency of mental excitement (the aliment of the 
mind), deficiency of the needful amount of pure air 
aud bodily exercise, insufficient protection from cold, 
mechanical injuries to the person, exposure to poison- 
ous influences in food and respiration, &c. Consti- 
tuted as human nature and the physical world are, it 
is impossible for any one to make quite sure that he 
will avoid injury to his health from any one of these 
causes. We walk amongst pitfalls, and at the mo- 
ment when we think ourselves most certain of avoid- 
ing danger, we may be running into it. Yet there 
ean be no reasonable doubt that a certain conduct, 
dictated by intelligence, and sustained by correct 
moral feeling, greatly reduces the sum-total of these 
perils, and renders the calamity of disease, under Pro- 
vidence, much less likely of occurrence than it is in 
other circumstances, so that he who pursues the con- 
duet in question will probably preserve his health, 
while one who follows an opposite course will run 
a great chance of losing it. We recognise this prin- 
ciple in a thousand of the details, though it may startle 
us in the mass. For example, when we see one give 
himself up to intemperance of any kind, we predict 
that he cannot long continue in health. We see, on 
the other hand, a healthy nonogenarian, and readily 
admit the explanation of his green old age, that he has 
always been a man of simple and moderate habits. 
‘We see the thin pale scholar or recluse sink into the 
grave in the prime of life, and acknowledge the cause 
to have been visible in the incessant over-exertion of 
his brain, and his constantly denying himself those 
necessaries of life, exercise and amusement. When, 
on the other hand, we find a quiet country gentleman 
of little reflection, but much good nature, advancing 
to his eightieth year, with hardly a trace of decay in 
his system, we never hesitate to attribute it to his 
healthful pursuits and recreations, and to his hav- 
dug at all times preserved an easy and tranquil mind. 
For all other cases, even those to appearance the most 
fortuitous, similar natural causes might be indicated, 
did we possess the requisite knowledge. An Almighty 
hand is to be traced in the whole, a hand essentially 
impartial and consistent. The conditions are placed 
before us for the production of both evil and benefit, 
and it lies with ourselves to accommodate our conduct 
so a3 to make their relation to us as much of a bene- 
ficial, and as little of an injurious tendency as pos- 
sible. While, then, it may be that a damage to health 
will often occur under circumstances where no human 
foresight, or ingenuity, or rectitude, could have saved 
us from it, it is equally certain that the chance of such 
an occurrence may be greatly lessened by these means, 
and that we accordingly have only to adopt the means, 
in order to avoid the danger. 

Contemplated in this light, it is not difficult to 
understand how the fact of having preserved health 
may be, in many instances, a merit, and the fact of 
having lost it, on the other hand, a reproach. It never 
ean certainly be either the one or the other, as long 
as there are healthy men who never, perhaps, once 
thought of their health, and only are so by accident 
—the accidents of good original constitution, and of 
having happened to escape noxious influences of all 
kinds through life, while there are others who have 


been afflicted, notwithstanding every sort of just 
and proper care. However, when every allowance is 


-made, there is still a vast number of cases—perhaps 


“a meajority—in which health is creditable, and want 
means ill founded, and might be shown to be of great 


of it the reverse; and this simply because good 
health is the effect and the mark of a certain range 
of duties well performed ; while the want is equally 
the effect and the mark of this range of duties hav- 
ing been neglected or violated, or of certain noxious 
things having been indulged in or submitted to when 
morality and carefulness called for their being avoided. 
Thus, there is a certain amount of presumption in 
favour of healthy persons, and in the same degree a 
presumption against those who are unhealthy—always 
liable, of course, to be tested by inquiry into the par- 
ticular case, when, doubtless, reason may be seen for 
the opposite conclusions. It may prove, for instance, 
that the sufferer is more meritorious than he who re- 
joices in a sound mind in a sound body ; but this is 
assuredly the less likely result of the investigation. 

Our social affections are such as to forbid our fully 
realising the idea of discredit in connection with bad 
health. All but a few abnormally constituted natures 
hear of sickness in a fellow-creature, however it may 
have been induced, with sympathy and compassion, 
and are as eager to alleviate the sufferings which fol- 
low from imprudence and vice, as those which have 
come in despite of the most virtuous and the most 
cautious conduct. And it is well that we have such 
feelings, for it is necessary for the general welfare 
that no case of disease be left to neglect, seeing that 
every instance of any kind of unsoundness in the 
body or mind of any human being tends to become a 
focus for the diffusion of evil amongst others, so that 
the whole public has an interest in the health of every 
one of its members. The moment, then, which pro- 
nounces misconduct or heedlessness to have produced 
its natural effects in ill health—that moment are the 
heedlessness and the misconduct forgotten, and, our 
hearts regarding only the sufferings of the patient, 
we hasten to exert ourselves for his consolation 
and his cure. It may be possible, nevertheless, to 
acknowledge this as a principle in human nature, and 
to act upon it in conscientiousness and good feeling, 
and yet be sensible of the merit of those who, by an 
intelligent care, and moral temperance and foresight, 
preserve their health. 

The merit of good health lies expressly in its being 
conducive to private and public good. A healthy 
human being is qualified to perform all his appointed 
duties in an efficient manner. He is able to provide 
for himself and those for whom he is responsible, 
without being a burden to any one. He can contri- 
bute his full share to the goods of the commonwealth, 
and take his part in those services which are required 
for the benefit of the unavoidably distressed members 
of the community. He is also more likely to be an 
agreeable and sociable being ; for, his sensations being 
easy, serene, and cheerful, any benevolence that may 
exist in his nature is sure to be excited, and we find 
placidity and generosity where otherwise there might 
only be bad temper and all its monstrous train of 
evils. This point becomes infinitely more important 
in the case of one who, from accidental or acquired 
position, has any authority or trust amongst his fel- 
low-men ; and the more absolute his authority, the 
more important is it that every part of his bodily sys- 
tem be in a sound natural condition. Well may such 
a nation as the Russians, for example, pray for the 
mental and physical sanity of their emperor! An- 
other consideration can scarcely have too much stress 
laid upon it, that good health in one generation makes 
good health the more likely in the next: thus the 


healthy man is the cause of happiness, while the un- 
healthy is the cause of suffering and wo. In the one 
case the society of future ages is to be vastly bene- 
fited, in the other it is to be grievously injured ; and it 
may safely be said that, compared with tho evil con- 
sequences attending the existence of a sickly family, 


however well provided for, those which follow from the 


destitute orphanhood of a healthy family, whom the 
community has the burden of rearing, are as nothing. 
Finally, we must remember that good health conduces 
to long life ; and long life is not only a thing in which 
every man feels a personal interest, but is also one in 
which the commonwealth is concerned. ‘This is easily 
explained. It is evident, of course, that in childhood 
we are consumers, not producers, and therefore a 
burden to the adult. It is only during the mature 
part of life that we support ourselves, or add anything 
to the general stock. Suppose the dependent period be 
considered as 2, and the self-dependent period as 4: it 
is evident that, if the latter be shortened by 1 or 2, as 
it often is (when men are cut off between forty and 
sixty), the proportion of the dependent period is in- 
creased, and the general interest is by so much injured. 
If this evil take place in many instances, it produces 
a state of things in which there is a great number of 
helpless compared with the number of the helpful. It 
leads, in short, to national poverty. It naturally 
happens that, where there is a rapid mortality, and 
where many adults die prematurely, there is sure to 
be a great disproportion of children in comparison 
with the whole population. And, on the other hand, 
wherever there is a healthy community—a community 
in which there is a low rate of mortality—where a 
great number of the people live to a good age—there 
the proportion of children is invariably small. ‘The 
number of the helpless and dependent being thus kept 
low, the production of that country is of course the 
greater in proportion to the consumption ; the means 
of a happy existence are the more abundant, and 
the general happiness is accordingly the greater—so 
strangely bound up in one are the interests of indivi- 
duals and of communities. ‘The good health, which 
forms the greatest of earthly blessings to the orga- 
nisation which enjoys it, is also a unit in the compo- 
sition of the secular happiness of a great state. 

It will now, we think, be acknowledged that, 
wherever health has been preserved by means of the 
conduct which favours and protects it, there is a 
merit. The man whe is sound in body and mind 
from such a cause is one who deserves well of the 
nation : he gives much, he takes little: he is a bene- 
factor, not a burden. And this, we think, may be 
fully admitted, without necessarily implying that we 
are either prone to blame, or little disposed to com- 
passionate, those who have been so unfortunate as to 
fall into bad health. In like manner, while feeling all 
due regret for those whose lot it is to sink early in 
their course, whether from unavoidable accident or 
from causes in which ignorance and imprudence have 
been concerned, it appears to us that, when we see a 
man who has attained a good old age by virtue of an 
enligh carefulness and a self-denying prudence, 
we are bound to do him some honour. While intel- 
ligence is more venerable than ignorance, while tem- 
perance is a virtue, while foresight and caution in due 
proportion are amongst the things acknowledged to be 
salutary for man, the hale octogenarian must be, in 
the eye at least of the sage, an object of respect. 
Should he have had children, whom he has reared by 
his own independent exertions, and to whom he has 
bequeathed the sound constitution which slone can 
form the medium for happy ordinary sensations in 
this life, he may be said to have done his full devoir 
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to society and to his kind ; and well is he entitled to 
all that esteem, gratitude, and love, which the 
heaven-given instinct of nature prompts his children 
and his to feel for 

Is, then, the health seen anything 
but a quaint whe T on man think so, let him 
well consider the demand which it makes upon him. 
important su so as to have some power of dis- 
crim Sieeiewhes to and bad for health ; 
and this is a knowledge of which a considerable share 
may now be acquired with little difficulty and with 
no danger. He is next required to exemplify those 
habits of self-control which may enable him to act in 
all respects as the laws of health dictate—fixing him- 
self to a moderation in aliment, avoiding undue mental 
exertion, taking sufficient bodily exercise, and so forth. 
Let him do all this in a rati not in a selfish spirit, 
looking to the interests of those dearest to him as well 
as to his own benefit, and the protraction of his exist- 
ence, and, though some may smile unreflectingly, 
he will be sustained by that Fare feeling which 
attends the of a duty well performed. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE CUCKOO. 


THE note of this bird has rendered it uni- 
y besides forming the foundation 
of its name in many ; as cuick, Gaelic ; 
ecweew, Welsh ; gowk, Low Scoteh ; cuckoo, Eng- 
lish ; kuckuck, Danish ; guckuck, German ; cuculus, Latin; 
euculo, Italian ; coucou, French; sexx, Greek, &c. 
The names here enumerated show how prevalent the 
bird is over Eu not to speak of other parts of the 
world. In Britain, only one species is known—a bird 
about fourteen inches long, and in —— appearance 
closely resembling the sparrowhawk, for which, when 
on the wing, it is sometimes mistaken. Its figure, 
however, is somewhat lighter and less compact, —_ 
well for swiftness of flight, but not so well 
fitted for attack—its talons and bill being more slen- 
der. When in full plumage, the cuckoo is rather a 
handsome bird, the head and upper part of the bod 
being of an ash colour, the tail of a darker hue tip 
with white, and the neck and breast of a pale ash, de- 
licately barred with black. The bill, which is slightly 
curved, is black, but yellowish at the base ; the inside 
of the mouth bright red ; the irides of the eye, and 
the legs of a bright yellow. ‘The mouth of the cuckoo 
is particularly large, a circumstance which seems to 
be alike its liar its 
ner ing—the latter being perfo y on 
the wing, and partly among the 
of trees inhabited by insects and larva. 
In our island, the cuckoo is a migratory bird ; 
is to say, it lives with us during a short time in the 
milder season of the year, and then wings its way to 
amore genial clime. It generally makes its appear- 
ance in England about the 21st of April—in the north 
somewhat later—and takes its leave early in July; a 
rather remarkable fact, as July is our warmest month. 
The explanation seems to be, that the cuckoo onl 
visits our country for the purpose of breeding, ond, 
when that business is accomplished, has no inclination 
to p its stay. ‘This habit of the bird is the prin- 
cipal subject of allusion in the beautiful ode written 
in its honour—an ode so ever delightful to peruse, that 
mo apology need be made for repeating it here :— 
“ Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger of spring ;* 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 
What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


Delightful visitant, with thee 
I hail the time 


And imitates thy lay. 


‘What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 
other 


Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 


Oh ! could I fly, T'd fly with thee ; 
yful 


first t, by no means respectable, tho when 
thee are considered 
nomy, they only, like qouey Ging else in nature, reflect 


upon nature’s Author. 


other sound at all resembling it in nature. It is, 


however, also a beautiful so m sigh- 
like—justifying the striking query of Wordsworth— 
* © cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice?” 
The call of the cuckoo, as it may be termed, is a falling 
third of the tly from 


to C, if the almost arbitrary pitch of our present 
musical instruments can be held as any criterion—a 
transition amongst the most common in our own 
ordinary elocution, and the most perfect chord next 
tothe octave. Both sexes sing this call ; they utter 
it alike sitting and on the wing; and it is heard not 
only by day, but, when the weather is fine, even in 
the middle of the night—a fact alluded to in a beauti- 
ful passage of the Pleasures of Hope— 
** Remote from busy life’s bewildered sway, 

O’er all his heart shall taste and beauty sway ! 

Free on the sunny slope and sounding shore, 

With hermit steps to wander and adore! 

There shall be love, when genial morn appears, 

Like pensive beauty smiling in her tears, 

To watch the brightening roses of the sky, 

And muse on nature with a poet’s eye! 

And when the sun’s last splendour lights the 

The woods, and waves, and murmuring winds $ 

When fairy harps th’ Hesperian planet hail, 

And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale ; 

His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 

Their shadowy grandeur o'er the narrow dell, 

Where mouldering piles and forests intervene, 

Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 

No circling hills his ravished eye to bound, 

Heaven, earth, and ocean, blazing all around !” 


The voice of the bird is liable, however, to be af- 
fected considerably by the weather. During a time 
of drought, it gradually becomes more and more 
hoarse, till at length the first syllable is broken into 
two or three ; but no sooner does a breeze arise from 
the north-west, than, before even a haze obscures the 
sky, it immediately softens, and the whole call is pro- 
nounced quite musically and distinct. There is also 
a progressive change throughout the brief season of 
the bird’s resid in this try, as is indicated in 
the English popular rhyme— 

In April, 

The cuckoo shows his bill ; 

In May, 


He singeth all day; 
In June, 


There > it appears, a few rare instances of his 
tarrying till this month. It is not generally 
known that the cuckoo has another note altogether 


that | independent of that which we have termed the call. 


It is much less frequently heard, and indeed is scarcel 
yet admitted into the natural history of the snteaal, 
——_ we believe it to be perfectly well authenti- 
cated. It is described as a loud, liquid, guttural, 
quickly, shaken note, somewhere about A in alt, and 
resembling a very rapid — of the syllable 
cull. It is not unlike the cry—the keil-keil—of the 
sparrowhawk, but shorter, and more rapid in utter- 
ance. This cry is stated to be peculiar to the female, 
and only used by her when she is upon the wing, and 
as an address to her mate. 
The breeding habits of the cuckoo come next to be 
Here a surprising singularity is to be ob- 
served. The ordinary arrangement instituted by 
Providence for the reproduction of birds, is like that 
which nature and moral feeling have dictated to the 
human species. They mate in pairs, thus forming an 
association which answers admirably for the sustenta- 
tion of the female during her hatching duty, and for 
the ing of the young. But the cuckoo species has 
no such habit. The female seems to have no particular 
mate, and no nest is built for her young family. This 
appears to be an absolute rule : exceptions, indeed, 
have been stated ; but there is reason to suppose that 
correct observation. n eccentricity so solitary is 
difficult to be accounted for, t h we may be very 
sure that there is something in the general economy 
of the bird which renders mating and the rearing of 
a brood unsuitable in its case, that the thrusting 
of the latter duty upon others is an expedient for 
which there was no alternative, consistent with the 
keeping up of this species, 
female cuckoo has been taught to deposit her 


pied wagtail and the titlark—these more mere 
chanter, 
the yellow-hammer, the green-finch, the linnet, and 

is is done, in order that they may be 
hatched by the bird to which the nest belongs, and 
that the young may be brought up by her as a foster- 
mother. The cuckoo is thus deprived of the pleasure 
which the other birds seem to experience in a con- 
stant matrimonial attachment, and in the task of 
feeding and training a young family ; but it may well 
be presumed that a bountiful Providence compen- 
sates to her in some other way for deprivations so 
great. The exact circumstances which attend the 
deposition of the ong are a subject of controversy 
a pec power of retaining in a fully pre- 
pared state till she finds an opportunity of laying it ; 


but this seems liable to much doubt. It has also been 
su, that she carries the after laying it, 
her bill, or claws, to the nest in which it is to 
; and what makes this seem the more 
in many instances her eggs have been 
body, as those of 
thorn-bushes so dense, that the schoolboy would 
endeavour to thrust his hand towards them—a m 


her egg on the 
to the nest. Still, we cannot consider the fact as clearly 

rvation on this subject, we ma e advantage 
of what has been remarked b: Aleneaide i 


resting. associates, 

drooping sickly aspect, and perches upon some emi- 
nence, where she can reconnoitre the operations of 
other birds in the process of nidification. Ifa disco- 
very suitable to her purpose cannot be made from her 
stand, she becomes more restless, and is ty 
from tree to tree, till a place of deposit can be fo: 
I once had an  pomerny | of witnessing a scene of 
this sort, which I cannot forbear to relate. a 
female prying into a bunch of bushes in search of a 
nest, I determined to see the result if possible; and 
knowing how easily they are disconcerted by the near 
approach of man, | mounted my horse and proceeded 

owly, sometimes seeing and sometimes losing sight 
of her, till I had travelled nearly two miles along the 
margin of a creek. She entered every thick p 
prying with the strictest scrutiny into places where 
the small birds usually build ; at last darted sud- 
denly into a thick copse of alders and briers, where 
she remained five or six minutes, when she return 
soaring above the underwood, to the company she 
left feeding in the field. Upon entering the covert, I 
found the nest of a yellow-hammer, with an egg of 
each.” So far as observed in Britain, the —- 
of the female cuckoo, when wishing to deposit her 
eggs, are the same. 

Another point is doubtful—Does the female cuckoo 
do any harm to the eggs of the birds to whom she 
commits her own? The common supposition in Eng- 
land among the peasantry is, that the cuckoo eats, 
these eggs—as appears from the popular rhyme— 


It seems pretty certain that the cuckoo does, in man 
instances, dislodge and destroy, or take away the . 
which she finds in the nests where she deposits her 
own ; but it is not so clear that she eats them. There 
is an authentic instance of a cuckoo having been seen 
to enter the nest of a wagtail, where a single native 
egg had previously been observed. Soon after, she 
was seen flying away with something in her beak, 
and this proved to be the egg of the il, which 
she dropped at the feet of the observer when he fired 
his gun at her. On looking into the nest, her egg 
was found to have been left in of that taken 
away.* Another observer has thus reported :—“ A 
meadow pipit’s nest was found with four in it. 
On going to look at it two or three days afterwards, 
the pipit’s eggs had all disappeared, and a cuckoo’s 

was in their place. The broken shells of the 
ot were found at a short distance.”+ There are 
also many instances of the other bird’s eggs not being 
molested by the cuckoo, so that this cannot be de- 
scribed as an invariable habit, though it is probably a 
common one. 

It is well known that the birds upon whose nests 
the cuckoo is apt to intrude entertain an antipathy 
towards it. The cuckoo is indeed often, if not gene- 
rally, seen with a small flock of these birds persecut- 
ing it, as if they ed it asa public enemy. The 
titlark, in particular, is so often seen following the 
cuckoo, that the fact has become proverbial, and two 
companions of the human species, who are of unequal 
size, are spoken of as “the cuckoo and titlark,” or 
(in Scotland) “the gowk and the titling.” 

It is ay! ascertained that the hatching of a young 
cuckoo is fatal to the legitimate brood of his foster- 
mother, as he never fails by the second or third day 
to thrust them out of the nest—a feat which he readily 
performs by his superior size and strength. Strange to 
say, so far from resenting this conduct, the mother de- 
votes her whole attention to her merciless foster-chi 
and shows, in the care she takes of him, and the 
with which she feeds him, all the which she could 
have displayed towards her own offspring. ‘The follow- 


* Loudon's 


| 
travels, a cuckoo carrying an egg in her bill, in order to 
lay it in a nest having a narrow entrance. Spurzheim 
has also testified to an instance of her being seen to lay 
t 
| 
respecting the laying its 0 only other b 
of similar character—the cowbunting of, the United 
States. “By a minute attention to a number of 
these birds, when they feed in a particular field in the: 
LS laying season, the deportment of the female, when 
ee the time of laying draws near, becomes particularly 
In July, 
He prepares to fly; 
Come August, 
Go he must. 
The cuckoo’s a fine bird, 
He sings as he flies ; 
He brings us good tidings, 
He tells us no lies. 
He sucks little birds’ eggs 
To make his voice clear ; 
¢ And when he sings ** cuckoo !” 
The summer is near. 
| 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
The schoolboy, wandering through the wood . 
To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
- Another spring to hail. 
Be eggs, which generally amount to five or six in number, | 
| each in a particular nest of certain other birds, as the | 
Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring !” 
‘This is regarding the cuckoo in the most poeftcal light. 
‘When we come to inquire with the eyes of sober prose, 
we find him to be a person of habits which appear, at | 
: The first thing to be A apn me observed with re- 
a to the cuckoo, is “curious voice.” The per- 
unique character of this well-known sound 
would make it oufflelently remarkable, for there is no | ; 
XUM 
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ing, for nearly a fortni 
every morning, for n a fo 
- ; unded and were 


the wagtail flew with the rly-expected morsel, 
which it greedily devoured. “The cesidaity shown by 
this little animal in attending to the wants of the 
usurper of its nest was truly astonishing, and delight- 
ed everybody who saw it from the windows. The 
disparity in the size of the two birds rendered this 
display of maternal affection rather ludicrous.”* An- 
other reporter states his having seen a red-breast 
foster-mother following her gigantic supposed off- 

ing for weeks from tree to tree, in order to supply 
the eantalie food. What makes this delusion of the 
elder bird the more remarkable, the young cuckoo is 
regarded by other birds with the same marks of sus- 
picion and aversion as its real ts are, and they 
are often seen persecuting it. It may here be re- 


marked, that the cuckoo feeds almost exclusively on: 
insects and larve—very a | on grain or seeds. M.: 


Vaillant observed of the bird in Africa, that it al- 
ways selected as a cradle for its progeny the nests 
of birds which feed in the same way—never those of 
birds which feed on grain, as knowing by an uner- 
ring instinct that the former were best adapted for 
supplying the young with the proper food. In this 
country, however, its selection of a nest is not 80 nice ; 
but there is reason to =e that when the foster 
bird is granivorous, it es a change in its habits 
for the eake of its young charge. 

Another peculiarity of the cuckoo is, that both old 
and young birds migrate without having previously 
moulted. To what country they go for the winter is 

e young, w t, are ex ly voracious 
and wild ; but they are — of being tamed, and 
even slightly educated. Buffon speaks of a tamed 
cuckoo which knew its master, came at his call, fol- 
lowed him to the chase, perched on his gun, and if it 
found a cherry tree in its way, it would fly to it, and 
not return till it had eaten plentifully: sometimes it 
would not return to its master for a whole day, but 
followed him at a distance, flying from tree to tree. 
In the house it might range at will, and passed the 
night on the roost. 


THE LOG HUT. 

AN INCIDENT IN TEXIAN LIFE, 
One fine mellow evening last spring, I was journeying 
in company with my friend Capt. Cole, along the 
road which leads from Goose Creek to Cedar Bayou, 
Galveston county. The path which we followed with 
our mustangs was partly through the wood, partly 
through the prairie. While we traversed the former, 
treading on solid ground, green sward intermingled 
with roots of trees, riding was easy and pleasant 
enough; but when on the latter, a wet, swampy, 
and boggy savannah, progression was alike painful 
to man and beast. Every instant our horses sank 
above their knees, stood still, and were only urged 
forward by repeated exertions of spur and whip. We 
held on by pummel and crupper, with the greatest 
difficulty avoiding rude contact with mother earth. 
The road was, it is true, guiltless of ruts, for no wagon 
or even light cart could have ever passed that way 
—it was a physical impossibility ; horsemen, there- 
fore, and pedestrians, and very few of these, were 
the only travellers who ventured across this dreary 
waste. Indeed, during three days’ journey, we had not 
met with a living soul. At the partic’ period of 
the evening when I thus unceremoniously introduce 
myself to the reader, my companion and I occupied 
the centre of a huge prairie, while on the extreme 
edge of the horizon we could descry a dense belt 
of forest without an opening in any direction. The 
sun was not an hour high; and as we had tra- 
velled since dawn without intermission, I felt pe- 
culiarly anxious to reach the halting place for the 
night. Our jaded beasts, though doubtless sharing 
our desire, gave little outward sign of it; in fact, they 
could scarcely get along at all, and I began to have 
very serious doubts as to their ability to bear us to 
the shelter of the forest. 

“I hope darkness will not overtake us, captain,” 
said I, after having been silent for above an hour, 
“ere we settle ourselves somewhere. The forest is a 
long distance off.” 

“Not quite so far as it appears to be; the evening 
light is deceitful. But fear not, I know my way well; 
you td, yonder tall pine ?” ' 

“ Keep your eye on that; a hundred yards beyond 
lives young Neal, where I hope to encamp for the 
night.” 


I gave my nag a touch with my spurs, which forced 
him almost into a trot, and when, after a brief essay, 
he found the ground beneath harder and firmer at 
every step, the intelligent brute started off at a half 
gallop, followed by that which bore my friend and his 
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traps. The unevenness of the made the exer- 
cise somewhat ro but I did not regret it, when in 
ten minutes we p up under the huge pine above 
alluded to. Road through the forest there appeared 
none; but Capt. Cole preceding me, entered a narrow 
and dark path, where I was not slow in joining hi. 
For a few minutes we had aimost to force our way 
through overhanging bushes and boughs of trees, when 
suddenly the wood opened; a glade, a field, a hut pre- 
sented itself, and we drew bridle in sight of our halt- 
ing place. Capt. Cole bade me wait a minute, while 
he rode up to the door to seek a welcome. 

I dismounted from my horse, glad to stretch my 
weary limbs, and holding him by the reins, looked 
around me. Accustomed as I was to the reckless 
carelessness, the destruction, the waste, the air of 
squalid misery, which is almost everywhere observ- 
able around the habitations of settlers in Texas, I was 
much surprised by what Isaw. I had seen men with 
wives and children settle on the wilds ; the first year 
they built themselves a home, enclosed a field, and 
hunted for the meat required by their wants. The 
second year as much of the field as the children could 
manage was cultivated, and still more game was sought 
for. The third spring saw the enclosure so overrun 
with weeds that it was abandoned, the fence was 
pulled up for fire-wood, and venison, bear’s flesh, 
swine, and fowl, from henceforth formed the whole 
food of the reckless emigrant. Apathy, and what 
is called the Texas fever, that is, laziness, are the 
besetting sins of its inhabitants; but there was no 
sign of these here. The centre of the landscape was 
a log hut; it was small, but excessively neat, nay, 
elegant. The pine trunks which formed its walls 
had been hewn with care, and squared diligently 
by the American axe, so that when dove-tailed one 
into another, there were no interstices through which 
either air or light could find their way. In conse- 
quence of this rare circumstance in a log hut, a 
window, an ornament I had nowhere before seen, was 
found necessary ; it had, it is true, no panes of glass, 
but it had a shutter, well made and strong, to close 
up the opening during the night. The roof was of 
treble shingle, laid artistically one over another, and 
impenetrable to the wet, hanging, too, in a pent-house 
form over the walls. Along the sides and round the 
chimney, which rose at the southern extremity, crept 
a wild vine, its spreading boughs made to cover as 
extensive a space as possible; on each side of the 
door was a weeping aspen, whose delicate branches, 
hanging like snakes or long silken tresses, was not a 
little ornamental, with its small buds just ready to 
burst. To the right was a tall structure like a watch- 
tower, lofty, narrow, with a conical roof of the same 
materials as the hut, a narrow door, and small holes 
here and there, It was the poultry-house, and the 
cocks and hens were just going to roost. Next to 
this was a corn shed, supported on pillars; then a 
stable and a pig-house, rarely, however, tenanted. A 
mud hut, roofed with straw, and of which the open 
door showed that it descended below the level of the 
soil, contained sweet potatoes. To the left was an 
enclosed field, some acres in extent, the rails luxu- 
riantly overgrown with pumpkins, while the centre 
was cleared away, hoed and ready for a crop of patats 
to be planted. In one corner was a patch where grew 
the sprouts whence the field was to be supplied. 

Capt. Cole left me no time for a more particular 
survey, but advancing from the house, informed me 
that we were right welcome. I was glad of it, for a 
few minutes’ more delay would have given me a poor 
opinion of Mr Neal’s hospitality. We now hoppled our 
horses, lifted from them our saddle-bags, pistols, and 
swords, and took our way into the hut, where we were 
received by old and young Mrs Neal, the husband of 
the latter, and son of the former, being from home. The 
inside of the hut was in keeping with the whole exterior, 
being divided into two rooms, as far as we could judge 
by that which we had just entered; singularly pretty 
and neat to the eye of one used to such primitive 
roughness, nay, coarseness, as is usually seen in Texas. 
The receiving-room was of course “ parlour, kitchen, 
and all.” It had a deal floor, quite an innovation, 
a well-made table, and, what is more, instead of stumps 
of trees sawn across, and called stools, a set of chairs 
which would not have disgraced an English kitchen. 
One or two prints in black frames, marvellous relics 
of Cockaigne, excited my curiosity more than any- 
thing, and I turned to examine the dame who owned 
all this. Mrs Margaret Neal, married to one of 
the descendants of the original Dutch founders of 
New York, was an Englishwoman, and one in man 
ways worthy of the name. She was y and hand- 
some; but what chiefly struck my eyes (used to so 
much dirt and coarseness of late) was the air of clean- 
liness, neatness, nay, elegance, which pervaded her 
whole person. In an instant the whole mystery of this 
rare settlement was explained. Here was the pre- 
siding genius of the place. Explaining how recently, 
in compari with her, was my leaving London, 
y+ ag introduced me, and we were immediately 


Five years before, Margaret Farris had emigrated 
to Texas with hér father, mother, two brothers, and 
a sister. They settled near the mouth of the Trinity, 
and by dint of great industry, perseverance, and care, 
succeeded in placing round them the elements of inde- 
pendence and happiness. One year passed agreeably, 
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mingled with hopes for the future; the second year 
came, and with it pestilence and death. Margaret had 
= up the country some forty miles on a visit to 
Neal, her present husband’s mother, and while 
there, received the intelligence that, after an overflow 
of the river, a very hot week coming on, yellow fever 
had shown itself, and not one of her relatives i 
to her. The blow was awful, of course; years, and 
apparently years of happiness, had not effaced the 
memory of it. She returned, however, to the spot no 
more, and Mrs Neal adopted her. She, too, had her 
turn of sickness, but it spared her life; and six months 
previous to our arrival, she became the wife of the 
young Dutchman, and the mistress of an establish- 
ment where wealth, it is true, was not, but where, at 
all events, content and plenty appeared to have settled 
themselves. Aided by a strong and healthy black 
girl, whom her husband had procured with his hard- 
earned savings—this was the least pleasant feature of 
the establishment—she executed all the household 
affairs. Her husband hunted, drove home the cattle, 
pigs, and, when needed, went down to Galveston to 
sell his hams, eggs, chickens, and cattle, and brought 
back powder, shot, and such other necessaries as were 
required in his primitive position. Every want may 
have been truly said to have been supplied—and 
they were happy. 

Having with us coffee and sugar, we brought forth 
our good things, and Mrs Neal was in a few minutes 
preparing a meal, which we were very seriously in need 
of. Neal himself shortly returned, and gave us a 
second and hearty welcome. He wasa fine well-made 
young man; and as he stood on the threshold of his 
own door, the long rifle on his right shoulder, the 
quarters of a deer upon the other, his bronzed face 
shining in the blaze of the fire which was cooking 
our supper, I thought him the finest specimen of a 
leather-stocking I had yet seen. A mutual smile, a 
glance of the eye, was all the welcome that _— 
between the husband and wife, but in that smile and 
that glance was a world of meaning—of affection, of 
love. In‘: few minutes more we were all seated at 
supper, and doing justice to the excellent fare before 
us. Few of my readers, doubtless, having been in 
Texas, perhaps they will excuse my dwelling for an 
instant on things gastronomical as they are there 
done. The centre dish was a stew, in which various 
ingredients quarrelled for supremacy: deer, hog, ra- 
coon, squirrel, duck, sweet potato, and Indian corn, 
were so mingled, so mixed, without a bone to guide 
you, that which was which it was hard to tell. The 
compound was, however, exceedingly agreeable. Next 
to this was a dish of mush, composed of Indian corn, 
ground very fine, boiled to the consistency of paste, 
and continually stirred up, while simmering, with 
what is called a mush stick. Fried venison, broiled 
pork, hot corn cakes, with molasses, and, lastly, ex- 
cellent coffee, made up our meal. And such—where 
industry, perseverance, and good fortune are the 
orders of the day—is uniformly the evening meal in 
Texas. I trow few would desire a better, when pre- 
pared for it by a hard day’s riding. 

Between supper and bed-time only an hour inter- 
vened, but this was spent in most agreeable conver- 
sation with our hosts, Mrs Neal not failing to get from 
me all the latest news from “ home” which I happened 
to recollect. I could not help smiling at the rulin 
passion of us English—the love of grandeur, show, an 
great people. In the quiet recesses of a Texian forest, 
surrounded by the wildest scenes, and by still wilder 
animals, the subject which most interested my fair 
auditor was the detail which I couid give her con- 
cerning Queen Victoria’s marriage with Prince Albert, 
and of the grand doings on the occasion. 

About three hours after sun-down, old Mrs Neal 
retired to her little closet, the husband and wife 
wished us good night, and Capt. Cole and I were left 
alone in possession of the outer apartment. With our 
stddles for pillows, the floor for our bed, our blankets 
and coats over us, we slept as snugly as ever we had 
done in our hammocks; and this night, by rare good 
luck, were neither tormented by mosquitoes, eaten up 
by fleas, nor stung by hornets. Early next morning, 
after a breakfast which resembled the supper in some 
of its features, we mounted our nags once more, wished 
our kind and interesting friends good morning, and 
pushed on to the settlement near Cedar or 
rather swamp. 


LOSS OF LIFE AMONGST FISHERMEN. 


THE newspapers of October described the loss of eight 
fishermen off the coast of Forfarshire, by the upset- 
ting of their boat in a squall. Another boat was upon 
the spot in a few minutes ; but the ahove number of 
men were not recovered. The accident throws four 
widows and seventeen children upon the bounty of 
their neighbours, and sends a thrill of distress 

all who have any sympathy with human suffering and 
mishap. We sympathise most cordially, but we are 
and i y are uent occur- 
rence, and sometimes many more than eight fisher- 
men are lost, and four widows and seventeen orphans 
left wailing, through a single night’s tempestuous 
weather. y should not advantage be taken 
fishermen as well as others of any means w 
science has for the saving of life in such 


circumstances! We know of no reason. Thero 


notice on this subject is from a gentleman resident 
o'Gubes :—* A cuckoo had been hatched by a 
water-wagtail in the neighbourhood ; and as soon as the 
fly without difficulty, would not assist by picking in 
‘the least but would wait with mouth till 
| 
| 
| 
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is an invention called Carte’s Life Buoy, 


much longer. A little friendly trouble on the part 
of their intelligent neighbours would suffice to make 
them aware that means for saving life from immedi- 
ate destruction by an upset are to be had. ‘The point 
then to be considered is, which of all the expedients in 
existence would be most likely to answer in the par- 
ticular case of the fishermen—whether Carte’s Buoy, 
which serves for a number together, or the inflatable 
waterproof belts, jackets, and capes, or the cork belts, 
all of which are applicable to single persons. ‘he 
whole of these were lately described in the 
Journal, and since the paper describing them was 
written, another invention has been submitted to the 
public, and experimented upon to the satisfaction of 

t crowds of beholders. Perhaps the appliances 

separate persons are the safest ; but, on the other 
hand, the buoy may be that which fishermen could be 
most easily induced to adopt. It is obviously no re- 
stricted interest which dictates the general diffusion 
of such expedients for saving life: the loss of the lives 
of these eight fishermen is a loss to the public, by the 
ws state in which their families are left, as 

las to themselves and to those immediately con- 
nected with them. It is therefore most desirable that 
officers of parishes, and individuals of the more afflu- 
ent classes generally, should exert themselves to in- 
portion society—altogether indepen y 
consideration of Semele, which we believe to be, 
after all, the more powerful plea. 


- SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 
PARIS TO FONTAINBLEAU AND ORLEANS. 

“To the Corbeil railway,” said we to the driver of 
the citadine, and we were instantly in motion through 
the crowded streets of Paris to the terminus of that 
line of route, situated in the south-eastern environs, 
close under the walls of the Salpetriére, and oppo- 
site the Jardin des Plantes. It was a lovely morn- 
ing in July. The weather could not have been 
more propitious for an excursion towards the sunny 
banks of the Loire. Many at least seemed to think 
80, for the embarcadere, as a railway terminus is calied 
in France, where messieurs the voyageurs are re- 
quested to find themselves fifteen minutes before the 
hour of departure of the trains, was thronged with 
passengers; some of them respectable looking citizens 
of the epicier. order and their wives, others nuns in 
black apparel and white coiffures, doubtless on mis- 
sions of charity, and not a few of those bearded non- 
descripts whose existence appears a kind of anomaly 
in the midst of civilisation. 

All, however, were not bound in the same direction. 
The railway for a distance of about fifteen miles, or 
as far as Juvisy, is a union of two concerns—one a 
railway from Paris to Corbeil, the other from Paris 
to Orleans. The Corbeil line is, however, only the 
beginning of a grand route towards Lyons by way 
of Fontainbleau, and has stopped short at Corbeil, 
nineteen miles from Paris, till means be found for 
its completion. The Orleans branch, which is now 
finished, extends to a length of seventy-five English 
miles, and is therefore one of the chief undertakings 
of the kind in France. The time on my hands not 
compelling me to bound over the ground in the 
usual hurryipg and never-satisfied humour of Eng- 
lish travellers, I resolved on following each section 
to its terminus, and something beyond it, and com- 
menced with that to Corbeil. Proceeding on our 
course, the road is found to keep pretty closely to the 
left bank of the Seine, and at a short distance from 
the starting point, penetrates the fortified wall which 
is now rapidly enclosing the environs of the town. 

Of this wall, the less perhaps that is said the better, 
for the motives which have governed its erection are 
scarcely intelligible to an Englishman, unless he make 
up his mind to the opinion, that the design is to 
overawe the capital by making its environs the focus 


of a vast military establishment. The wall, which is 
bounded on its outer side by a newly dug dry ditch, 
and is about thirty fect high, keeps at a respectful 
distance from the exterior streets of the capital, and 
extends in its entire length to upwards of twenty 
miles. At the points where the railway lines and 
common roads intersect it, finished openings have 
been made, without any appearance of barriers, 
gates, or any other obstacle; these gaps being appa- 
rently to be filled up as emergencies may require. 
At certain distances all round, there are detached 
forts commanding the capital and its chief approaches. 
Various estimates have been made of the cost of this 
most extraordinary wall and its appurtenances ; some 
being as low as five millions, and others as high as 
ten millions of pounds sterling. From the magnitude 
of the undertaking, I am disposed to think that the 
expense will not ultimately fall much short of the 
larger of these sums. And what a sacrifice of capital, 
independently of all future outlay on a permanent 
garrison of at least from twenty to thirty thousand 
troops! For ten millions of money, the country could 
have been intersected from Calais to Marseilles, and 
from Geneva to Brest, with the best kind of railways; 
or, to vary the advantages, every large town in France 
might have been provided with pure water in pipes, 
and had its streets properly drained and paved. In 
other words, a great step in social progress, and a 
vast improvement in the sanatory condition of the 
people throughout all generations, might have been 
effected for what appears to be literally worse than 
thrown away. I am sorry to come to any such con- 
clusion as this, for there is much to admire in the 
present rational advancement of the French, and it is 
distressing to think of the folly of which they have 
allowed themselves to be guilty in carrying forward 
a plan so detrimental to the future happiness of the 
nation. 

Having passed beyond the environing wall, the 
train penetrates a tunnel beneath a projecting height, 
and shortly enters on the well-cultured plains of Ivry, 
Vitry, Choisy le Roi, and Ablon, each a town of some 
little local importance. Arriving at Juvisy, we hold to 
the branch on the left, up the valley of the Seine, and 
are soon landed at Corbeil, one of those poor and dull 
French towns which have not yet awakened to a sense 
of cleanliness or substantial improvement. Getting 
into a diligence ready to receive passengers from the 
railway train, we were carried forward at a rapid pace 
by five white horses of the strong and wild breed 
for which this road is celebrated. A ride of two hours 
through an uninteresting corn country brought us to 
quite a novelty in the scenery—the commencement of 
a forest, which, covering hill and dale, forms a con- 
spicuous object on the horizon. This is the famed 
forest of Fontainbleau, which extends to the noble 
dimensions of nearly fifty thousand acres, and at 
one time formed a favourite hunting ground of the 
French monarchs. Both from the ride through this 
extensive domain on the present occasion, and a 
day’s ramble afterwards, I was much impressed with 
its wild and singular character. Planted originally 
for the chase, a piece of country seems to have been 
selected which was of little use for any agricultural 
purpose. The ground consists of a series of low hills, 
with intervening hollows and plains, naturally of 
a sterile character, and, above all, remarkable for 
bare rugged rocks of gray sandstone, which rise 
above the surface, and here and there present the 
aspect of a desert. A draughtsman might wander 
for days through the wildering scene, at every turn 
lighting upon a point of picturesque beauty, and 
filling the largest scrap-book with sketches; the na- 
turalist would also find wide scope for his industry. 
The forest abounds in the variety of its trees, partly 
tall timber, and partly coppice ; while the hills, mea- 
dows, and cliffs, show a large number of the most 
interesting plants and flowers. The forest, I believe, 
still contains deer and stag, but I did not chance to 
see any of these animals, and the only living things 
which fell under my notice were a few poor old 
women gathering decayed boughs for firewood, and 
one or two woodmen with their axes. Yet, provided 
permission be obtained, there is no law in France to 
prevent the destruction of wild animals, or what in 
England we are pleased to call game. In France 
there are no game laws, the whole having been swept 
away at the revolution along with the privileges of 
the nobility. Any small proprietor may therefore 
shoot, kill, or take whatever wild animals he finds 
on his territory, without regard to seasons or any- 
thing else. Every living thing, from a butterfly to a 
deer, which he catches on his grounds, is to all intents 
and purposes his own. The establishment of a regu- 
lation so consistent with common sense, has, I was 


informed, been productive of the greatest possible 
advantage to France; it has removed of 
constant distraction and annoyance, allowed agricul- 
ture to be freely improved, and, by making it common, 
has taken away all temptation to capture game for 
the factitious value which was set upon it. 

We may now be supposed to be approaching the 
capital of the forest, the town of Fontainbleau, which 
is situated on a low plain among woody hills, near its 
centre, and down towards which our conveyance goes 
thundering like an avalanche, never resting till its 
impetuous steeds draw up in the courtyard of the 
chief hotel in the place. And so we were set down 
within fifty yards of the magnificent palace of Fon- 
tainbleau—the celebrated chateau of Frangois Pre- 
mier, the spot where Louis XIV. revoked the edict of 
Nantes, the place of imprisonment of Pope Pius VI}., 
the scene of Napoleon’s humiliating abandonment of 
empire. The town of Fontainbleau may be dismissed 
in a word. It is a white-washed, poorly-paved, and 
dull town, of perhaps two thousand inhabitants, and 
possesses several inns of the usual dirty character, 
for the accommodation of the numerous strangers 
who visit the place for the sake of viewing its faded 
splendours. Situated in a sheltered plain, surrounded 
by woods, at the distance of forty miles from Paris, 
it is completely shut out from the busy world, and 
clings a mere parasite of the royal establishment, 
although that is now reduced almost to a nonentity. 

Before seeking to enter the palace, we thought 
proper to make ourselves acquainted with the gene- 
ral outline of*its figure, which is exceedingly compli- 
cated and various. Generally built of wea Boren in 
the ornate style introduced in the reign of Francis I., 
it now appears a gray and weather-beaten cluster of 
edifices of no regular form, drawn out to face the 
extensive park and gardens on the south, and lighted 
and approached from five different courts. More re- 
sembling a collection of antique chateaux, around 
whose deserted windows flutter crowds of industrious 
swallows, than a single palace, one has some difficulty 
in ascertaining where he is to find the regular entrance, 
and it cost us fully half an hour before we discovered 
at what point we were to be admitted. Entering at 
length by a gateway in a high wall, which separates 
the _ grounds from the main street in the town, 
we found that it led us into a principal court, named 
the Cour du Cheval Blanc, from an equestrian sta- 
tue which at one time embellished it. This court, 
which is about as large as any square in London, is 
environed by elegant buildings, the side on our left 
being conspicuously ornamented by the famous horse- 
shoe stair—an outside double escalier of a semicircular 
form—which leads to the grand hall of entrance, and 
near the foot of which, as it will be remembered, Napo- 
leon bade adieu to the old imperial guard on the 20th 
of April 1814, previous to his departure for Elba. 

Led by a garrulous attendant, we were conducted 
through a series of rooms, galleries, and passages, up 
stairs and down stairs, for the space of an hour, 
gazing, admiring, and noting down in our memory 
what appeared most interesting in the exhibition. 
The first range of rooms, seven in number, were 
occupied in Napoleon’s time by his sister, the Princess 
Borghese, and were latterly renovated and decorated 
for the accommodation of the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans. Since the death of that unfortunate prince, 
they have been deserted, and present a scene of silent 
and melancholy grandeur. Gliding over the smooth 

lished floors of these apartments, we arrive at the 

t in the suite, which possesses some fine pictures 
of Breugel, and are ushered into the chapel-royal, 
a large apartment two storeys in height, erected by 
Francis I. on the spot previously occupied by an 
ancient chapel of St Louis. The general tone of 
the interior is white, with gilding, and the effect is 
heightened by paintings on the penditives of the 
vaulting by Frémient. The altar is of the age of 
Louis XIIL, and is very richly adorned with four 
angels in bronze, also the statues of St Louis and 
Charlemagne. From the hall of entrance at the 
chapel, we may turn either to the apartments of the 
king, or the Galerie de Diane. We first visited the 
former, going through the room of the secretaire, and 
from that into a small apartment in which Bonaparte 
signed his abdication, April 5, 1814. A round and 
plain mahogany table is shown on which this im- 
portant transaction was effected. Next we go through 
the Cabinet du Roi, with hangings and mountings of 
green silk; the Chambre 4 coucher, white, gold and 
velvet; the Salon de Famille, of a somewhat more 
plain appearance; the Salle de Tréne, fitted up in a 
gorgeous style with crimson velvet and gold; the 
Appartement de la Reine, ornamented with white 
satin and chenille; another apartment of the queen, 
elegantly embellished; and an outer salon in the 
same suite, decorated with green silk and bees in 
gold. In the queen’s apartments, which were once 
occupied by Marie Antoinette, are shown certain iron 
fastenings to the doors and windows, fabricated by 
the hands of Louis XVI, the taste of that unfortu- 
nate monarch having, as it will be remembered, taken 
the direction of lock-making, in which art he is said 
to am excelled. 

aving passed through this range of a 
all of which enter one from the other ina —— 
line, but are also approachable by private doors in 
the pannels, we arrive at the vestibule of the 


gallery already noticed. This may be the 


h 
» Dy which several men 
the t found a watery grave 
: one of these (as observe 
news ~ ragraph) was means, 
under ring the of the crew 
of a small merchant vessel belonging to Dundee, 
: a port in the same county. We may of course infer 
: that, if the fishermen had had such a buoy in their 
boat, they might have all been kept afloat on the sur- 
face till rescued by the other boat; in which case 
they would have come home safe and sound to their 
wives, children, and neighbours, instead of raising such 
a sound of wo in their native —_e. It seems to us 
to add materially to the distress which all must feel 
on the occasion, to reflect that an act of foresight so 
simple might have left no occasion for lamentation. 
Expedients of this nature are as yet novelties to fisher- 
men, but there is no reason i they should be so 
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chief point of attraction in the whole establishment. 
Ascending a flight of steps between tall pillars of 
yellow ola, we have before us the whole length 
of the gallery, faded certainly in some of its details, 
but impressive from its polished oaken floor, its richly 
led walls, its roof embellished with frescos, and 

array of twelve glittering chandeliers. Not par- 
ticularly regardful of upholstery, my attention was 
riveted on the admirable carvings and historical 
adornments of this magnificent apartment, which is 
almost in the condition in which it was left by Henry 
IV. The roof, comprising various frames, each filled 
with a fresco painting of an allegorical subject, is in 
itself a study, and I should say that the sight of this 
roof alone would amply repay any young artist the 
toil and expense of a journey from England. The 
frescos—soft and beautiful paintings on plaster—are, 
I believe, among the most exquisite in this branch of 
art. Ushered from this apartment, we proceed through 
several suites on different floors, some of the era of 
Francois Premier, or of Louis XIU. and XIV., and 
others of recent renovation. In the whole edifice is 
seen the improving hand and purse of Louis Philippe, 
who appears to have lavished enormous sums here, as 


elsewhere, in the work of restoration. The principal’ 


of the modern renovations in the antique style is the 
Salle de Bal, an apartment of large dimensions, and 
splendidly decorated with frescos and other tasteful 
ornaments. I cannot expect, from these imperfect 
notices, to convey an adequate idea of the grandeur 
cr the extent of the palace of Fontainbleau, which it 
would require a whole day to walk through deli- 
berately, and an entire volume to describe. Its ele- 
gant salons, however, at present silent and unoc- 
cupied, excited in my mind sensations of melancholy 
more than of pleasure; I felt that this proud domain 
had given no peace or satisfaction to its successive 
owners, and that the blessings of an obscure and 
happy home were more precious than it all. 

‘The grounds immediately to the south and east of 
the palace are disposed in that formal style of land- 
scape gardening which is now utterly discarded. The 
walks are all at right angles, the parterres rigidly 
geometric in figure, and an artificial lake exactly 
resembles a long stretch of canal, The groups of 
trees are in triangles, and the pathways in the park 
radiate to central points, according to the taste of Le 
Notre and his followers. Immediately adjoining the 
western part of the palace the ground is laid out as 
a Jardin Anglais, and here nature is imitated and aided 
with considerable success. A large pond of somewhat 
irregular figure, ornamented with a pretty little island, 
and furnished with a pleasure-boat, is an agreeable 
feature in the landscape. The water appeared to be 
densely peopled with large fat fish, which rose in 
shoals when a few crumbs were thrown into the water. 
Fontainbleau is famed for its grapes, which were 
introduced by Francis I., and have improved in qua- 
lity from the sheltered and warm situation. Within 
the palace grounds is shown, upon a long wall with a 
southern exposure, a range of vine plants, extending 
over a space of five thousand feet, and named La 
Treille du Roi. This vine treille, or trellis, was ex- 
hibited to us as a kind of wonder of the world by an 
old eocked-hatted attendant, and it is but fair to own, 
that a finer array of grapes could not anywhere be 
produced. I need hardly say in conclusion, that the 
park and pleasure-grounds are ever open to the public, 
and form a common resort of people of all conditions 
from the town: on seats courteously placed along the 
walks, and beside the neatly clipped trees, persons 
may be observed sunning themselves, who appear to 
do little else than saunter out existence within the 
royal precinct. 

Having in two days exhausted Fontainbleau, we 
returned to Corbeil, and thence to Juvisy, to await the 
arrival of the train for Orleans. Juvisy, situated on 
the small river Orge, is a mean and ancient village, 
where with the greatest difficulty we found refuge in 
the house of a patissier till the train came up, and 
where I would by no means recommend any one to 
think of stopping. We had indeed been seduced by 
the industriously disseminated cards of the said 
patissier to trust for a dinner to his admirable 
restaurant, vis-a-vis the “Cour Royale.” But after 
threading our way through a labyrinth of nettles and 
rubbish, the Cour Royale turned out to be a bleak 
puddle, and the sum and substance of the whole 
available restaurant was a bullock’s liver and a couple 
of sliced potatoes. Reader, should it be your fortune 
to visit Juvisy, trust not to the poetical representa- 
tions of its accomplished patissier, nor to those of the 
grande in the mustache at the railway station, 
who kindly acts as his provider. 

The train from Paris makes its appearance, and we 
are off up the pretty valley of the Orge, forgetting 
patissiers and all belonging to them. At Savigny 
we pass some beautiful grounds, amidst which is a 
chateau of ancient date. After this, various points of 

icturesque, or at least of rural beauty, are seen on 

h sides, with here and there a villa peeping out 
from amidst orchards and flower gardens. As we 

d, the line ascends to the height of the country, 
and a short way beyond Etampes, the gradient is so 
considerable as to require an additional locomotive to 
pull up the train. e are now on a great table-land 
of central France, here called the plain of La Beauce. 
For a number of miles the line is carried across this 


stretch of flat country, which, as far as the eye can 
reach, exhibits one unvarying outline of corn fields, 
with occasionally a poor gray village and its ancient 
church spire rising above the universal level. Dark- 
ness set in ere we had traversed the uninteresting 
plain, and it was night when we finally came to 
pause at the gates of Orleans. : 


“SILENT LOVE.” 
A poem under this title has recently been published 
(Murray and Stewart, Paisley). It is a remarkable 
composition, of a very remarkable history. We learn 
from a preface that James Wilson, its author, was a 
druggist in business near the Cross of Glasgow about 
sixty-five years ago. Having realised a small com- 
petency, he retired from his shop in 1780, being then 
thirty-one years of age, and some years after betook 
himself to travel. Previously to this, he had long 
been observed to have a melancholic appearance, and 
to gradually withdraw from all society: it was thought 
that a disappointment in love was the cause. A 
nephew, who remembers him at a later period, when 
he had returned to his native town of Paisley, 
says, “he had a sweet disposition, could sing pretty 
well, and read much. He also wrote a great deal, but 
we never knew what; till at last he grew so morose, 
particularly when among strangers, that no one could 
elicit the thoughts of his mind.” Mr Wilson died in 
1807, leaving a manuscript poem, which has only of 
late come under the notice of the family, on the death 
of the author’s surviving sister. Now, what gives 
interest to this obscure piece of biography is, that the 
poem proves to be the secretly-breathed revelation of 
an intense passion which the melancholy Wilson bore 
for a young female, whose name he does not disclose, 
and to whom he does not appear to have ever declared 
his feelings, or even to have ever once addressed a 
word. We read with wonder, in strains as musical 
as Pope’s, feelings as impassioned, yet as delicate as 
those of Tasso; and all this from a Glasgow apothe- 
cary, who lived and died obscurely forty years ago. 
The whole production is a literary curiosity of a very 
singular kind. 
The following extracts may give some idea of 
“ Silent Love :”— 
She was a child when first our glances met, 
Now womanhood upon her brow hath set ; 
Still looked she lovely, lovelier than before, 
A creature every eye might well adore. 
At least I thought so—love may have the power 
To make the meanest weed appear a flower— 
Look through a medium always soft and kind, 
Like distant landscapes painted on the mind ! 
Oft gazing through a focus of its own, 
To other eyes unseen and all unknown: 
So, if she still was lovely to my eye, 
What should I care though all her charms decry ; 
I scarcely wished that other eyes should see 
Her chastened worth. No man ere loved like me! 
The lyre I strung, for she inspired my muse, 
No better subject could my bosom choose ; 
The heathens chose their deities, but she 
Was less obscure, and more divine to me: 
But still in song I never breathed her name, 
Fearful my feeble verse might cause her 
Fearful that such a liberty might chase 
The partial smile of favour from her face. 
No confidant had I, such I disown! 
Mine was a secret never to be known. 
Nature had thrown her fairest robes away, 
Upon that ill-conducted fatal day ! 
Deep in my breast I treasured and revered 
That holy word, and there its tendrils reared ; 
It never, never shall in utterance be 
A vulgar sound. No man e’er loved like me! 
What’s ina name? ‘ A rose would smell as sweet 
By any other,” is a false conceit! * * 
** What's ina name !” I can too plainly tell! 
A wondrous, inward, sacred spell, 
That wheresoe’er one name escaped man's lips, 
My spirit rose from out its dark eclipse, 
And in the Sacred Book I often found 
The dear impress with heavenly halo bound ! 
And angel forms seemed whispering in mine ear 
The accents of the name I loved so dear. 
O! when I met with one who owned the same, 
My heart’s pulsations quicker went and came ; 
All other thoughts were banished by the sound, 
And my sunk eyes fixed thoughtful on the ground : 
Silence has bound my tongue, and chained my feet, 
Struck by the accents of a sound so sweet ; 
And those around have whispered in mine ear, 
Wherefore arises that instinctive tear? 
Even heard from children in their wanton glee, 
*Twas all the same. No man e’er loved like me! 
*Twas absence, like a spell, that chiefly bound 
My captive heart with firmer irons round. 
Absence, thou cheat of sight, thou more than blind 
And dark deceiver, wherefore so unkind, 
To hide that heaven on earth I longed to see ! 
O sightless eyes! No man e’er loved like me! 
She was the heroine then of every tale 
That flushed my cheek or made it ghastly pale ; 
In dreams I saw her visioned forth in joy, 
And felt as young and buoyant as a boy ; 
Heard her discourse of future joys, and tell 
How much she loved, and thought she loved too well ; 
Thus fancy ever formed ideal things, 
Till I could hear the rustling of the wings 
Of beings of the sky. To love is given 
A power to feel and taste the joys of heaven ! 
And when in thought I roamed by sunlit day, 
These blessed illusions scarcely knew decay ; 


All things above which lovers only know 

Swept o'er my soul with panoramic glow ; 

Told me a thousand flattering things to be 

= ne’er transpired. No man e’er loved like met 
spiring love, who shall thy powers portray, 

Howe’'er unblessed thy votaries fade away ? ‘ 

Bridle the winds, set limits to the sea, 

Bid wandering clouds to be no longer free ; 

Call eagles from the air on high, and bid 

The hills decay, and in the seas be hid ; 

Tell Spring it must not bud, and Autumn brown 

To keep its leaves and throw no foliage down ; 

Bid structures rise in rows at thy command, 

Without materials or the artist’s hand ; 

Teach man to live on air, cause fish to fly, 

And birds no longer roam the ambient sky : 

Do all these things, when ye so powerful prove, 

Then put your definitions upon love! 

Love framed the world, and love created man ; 

Love is the soul of the infinite plan; 

Love is the spring of every glorious deed ; 

Love makes the patriot for his country bleed ; 

Love makes the heathen worship at the sun, 

Where truth and tcience have not yet begun ; 

Love made brave Wallace like a lion bold, 

When she he loved was basely slain of old ; 

Love was the parent of the tear first shed, 

When gentle Eve beheld her Abel dead ; 

Love breathes more sweet than seraph ever sung 5 

Its accents are too soft for human tongue ; 

Love has its sighs, on whose fair wings are borne 

A beam of gladness brighter than the morn ; 

Love makes me write this retrospective lay, 

Whatever readers think or critics say ! 

Hush, then, nor deem it wisdom to be free 

Of love's gold links. No man e’er loved like me. 


THE OLD NECROMANCERS, 


WE lately spent an evening very agreeably lounging 
over a volume, which seems coher mae little im- 
ression at the time of its appearance, and is now 
orgotten—* Lives of the Necromancers,’#by William 
Godwin. ‘The design of the author is to exhibit a 
fair delineation of the credulity of the human mind— 
object of vast compass—for, till our own pro- 
sumedly enlightened times, by what a mass of vu 
credulity are the generality of mankind governed— 
and, we may add, though that is not to our present 
purpose, what an amount of error consists in vu 
incredulity; Gisbelief of demonstrable truths being as 
mischievous as a ready belief in all kinds of absurdities. 
Godwin speaks emphatically. He does not spare the 
impostors of a past age ; yet he allows that some may 
have themselves been deceived, and, by dint of over- 
strained ambition and wonder, become the victims of 
their own arts. It is also to be recollected, that till only 
recent times there was nothing determined in physi- 
cal science. Every eclipse threw the nations into a 
panic: thunder inflicted supernatural terror. We 
ean easily fancy how pleasant it would be in these 
times to be supposed capable of controlling the ele- 
ments. 

Let us take a glance at a few of the heroes noticed 
by our author. e pass over the great men of anti- 
quity, such as the magi, the Grecian priests, Pytha- 
goras, Virgil, Polydorus, Dido, and the rest of that 
-_ set. It is also of no use going into his account 
of the Arabian and Hindostanee sages, all dexterous 
in their way. Our interest becomes first distinct] 
roused when Michael Scott, Albertus Magnus, ra { 
Roger Bacon make their appearance about the thir- 
teen century of ourera. Of this order of presumed 
necromancers, Roger Bacon occupies a prominent 
station. Godwin speaks of him as one of the rarest 
geniuses that have existed on earth. “ Roger Bacon 
was @ Franciscan friar. Ile wrote grammars of the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. He was pro- 
found in the science of optics. He explained the 
nature of burning-glasses, and of glasses which mag- 
nify and diminish, the microscope and the telescope. 
He discovered the composition of gunpowder. LHe as- 
certained the true length of the solar year; and his 
theory was afterwards brought into general use, but 
—_ a narrow scale, by Pope Gregory XILL., nearly 

ree hundred years after his death. 

But for all these discoveries, he underwent a series 
of the most bitter persecutions. It was imputed to 
him by the superiors of his order, that the improve- 
ments he suggested in natural philosophy were the 
eftects of magic, and were suggested to him through 
an intercourse with infernal spirits. ‘They forbade 
him to communicate any of his speculations. They 
wasted his frame with rigorous fasting, often restrict- - 
ing him to a diet of bread and water, and prohibited 
all strangers to have access to him. Yet he went on. 
indefatigably in pursuit of the secrets of nature. At. 
length Ciement 1 V., to whom he appealed, procured 
him a considerable di of liberty. But, after the 
death of that pontiff, he was again put under confine- 
ment, and continued in that state for a further period 
of ten years. He was liberated but a short time beforo - 
his death. 

Freind says, that, among other ingenious contriv- 
ances, he put statues in motion, and drew articulate. 
sounds from a brazen head, not, however, by magic, 
but by an artificial application of the principles of 
natural philosophy. ‘This probably furnished a founda- 
tion for the tale of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy, 
which was one of the earliest productions to which 
the art of printing was applied in England. These 
two persons are said to have entertained the project 
of enclosing England with a wall, so as to render it 
inaccessible to any invader. ‘They accordingly raised 
the devil, as the person best able to inform them how 


this was to be done. The devil advised them to make 


| 
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cost them much time ; and t 
Se faculty of speech descended upon it. 
t would finally, however, become an oracle, if the 
question were propounded to it, would teach them the 
solution of their problem. ‘The friars spent seven 
years in bringing the structure to perfection, and then 
waited day after day, in expectation that it would 
utter articulate sounds. At len nature became 
exhausted in them, and they lay down to sleep, hav- 
ing first given it strictly in to a servant of 
theirs, clownish in nature, but of strict fidelity, that 
he should awaken them the moment the image began 
to speak. That period arrived. The head uttered 
sounds, but such as the clown judged unworthy of 
notice. ‘ Time is!’ it said. © notice was taken, 
and a pe pause ensued. ‘Time was!’ A similar 
pause, and no notice. ‘Time is passed!’ And the 
a tremendous 
storm ensued, with thunder and lightning, and the 
head was shivered into a thousand pieces. Thus the 
experiment of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy came to 

nothing.” How silly do such conceits now appear ! 
Advancing to a more modern era, the historian of 
the necromancers comes to Martin Luther; not that 
the reformer, as our author observes, had anything to 
do with necromancy, “ but that there are passages in 
his writings in which he talks of the devil in what we 
should now think a very extraordinary way.” Luther 
tells us quite frankly that he had many interviews 
with the enemy of mankind in person, always for the 
purpose of discussion, in which he—that is, the gentle- 
man in black—showed an amazing aa 
pleasant yet , not easily shi . “For 
my part ede Lather) I aa uainted 
hi d have eaten a bushel t with him.” 
What should we think of any man who talked in this 


in the present day ! 
ene ious magician of the 
e lived at the end of the fif- 


to which we refer. 

teenth century, at Wittenberg, in Germany, and both 
from similarity of name country, he has been 
confounded with Faust of Mayence, one of the esta- 
blishers of the art of printing. Faustus the necroman- 
cer was, however, altogether a different 

from the Faust of Mayence, and lived a quarter of a 
century later. Some have denied that there ever was 
such a person as Dr Faustus ; but their denial is o 
posed by the undoubted testimony of Wierus, Philip 
Camerarius, Melancthon, and others, his contempo- 
raries, all of whom believed that he was a real per- 
former in the arts supernatural. Goethe, it will be 
_— has written a drama of which he is the 


accomplished, as to be able to summon to his presence 
the spiritual enemy of mankind, and with whom he 
entered into a compact, according to the ordinary 


that be should be hing he wanted 

he should bring him everyt! wanted ; was 
te come to him in any shape that F i 
or be invisible, and Faustus was to be invisible too, 
whenever he desired. The conditions on the other 
side were, that Faustus should abjure his religion, and 
become the entire at 
the end of twenty years. All things being settled, 
Mephestopholes, at his command, motel all his 
wants, him , luxuries, and all conve- 


imposed himself on the sultan as a vision 
Having gratified his curiosity and vanity in this and 
various other ways, he was seized with a desire to visit 
the home regions of his attendant, which, however, he 
was in the meantime cheated of seeing, and he was 
— to remain satisfied with the upper world 
ite 

His as @ magician now ‘ 
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a rate, that the peasant was fri lest the whole 
lead should be consumed. e therefore offered 
Faustus a gold coin, value twenty-seven shillings, to 


be off his bargain. The doctor took it, and when the 
countryman eame to his journey’s end, he found his 
cargo undiminished by even a single blade. In an- 
other instance, Faustus went into a fair mounted on a 
noble beast, richly caparisoned, the sight of which 
presently me all the horse-fanciers about him. 
After considerable haggling, he at last disposed of his 
horse to a dealer for a handsome price, only cautioning 
him at ing how he rode | him, 
dealer. ising the caution that given hi 
tarned his home the first thi towards the river. 
He had, however, no sooner p: in, than the 
horse vanished, and the rider found himself seated on 
a saddle of straw in the middle of the stream. With 
difficulty he waded to the shore, and immediately 
inquiring out the doctor’s inn, went to him to com- 
plain of the cheat. He was directed to Faustus’s 
room, and entering, found the conjurer in his 
apparently asleep. He called to him lustily, but the 
doctor took no notice. Worked up beyond his 
patience, he next laid hold of Faustus’s foot, that he 
might rouse him the more effectually. What was 
his surprise to find the doctor’s leg and foot come off 
in his hand! Faustus screamed, ap tly in agony 
of pain, and the dealer ran out of room as fast as 
he could.” 

With the performance of such marvels Faustus 
spent his time, till the expiry of the prescribed term 
of twenty-four years, when his career was closed in a 
manner too horrible for us to mention. Of course, as 
we have already indicated, there is not one word of 
truth in the whole story, which is only the fabrication 
of an imperfectly instructed age, though possibly 
founded on a few facts drawn from the life of a more 
than usually skilful man of science. 

To Paracelsus, a clever but morally depraved physi- 
cian, who was a contemporary of Faustus, was like- 
wise ascribed supernatural powers; and so also was 
Jerome Cardan, one of the first scholars of his time, 
ineluded in the same dark catalo although his 
illusions do not appear to have gone beyond the flights 
of a highly enthusiastic fancy. By means of a magic 
lantern and a few tricks, now well understood, Bene- 
venuto Cellini was also able to impose himself on his 
acquaintances as a conjuror. Nostradamus, a native 
of Provence, Doctor Dee, and William Lilly, follow 
in the list, but cannot be called impostors in cool 
blood ; like men of heated fancies in the present 
day, they were probably the victims of their own 
ddeslons, and prophesied from the stars with the sure 
convictions of a disordered a. Among a 
similarly well meaning, but equally self-deceived c 
of enthusiasts, is to be ran Jerome Savonarola, a 
Dominican friar, who settled in Florence about the year 
1586, and afterwards ised the Italian states by 
the exceeding boldness with which he advocated cer- 
tain reforms in the church. Alexander VI., the most 
profligate of popes, then filled the chair at Rome, 
and Savonarola thundered against him the most fear- 
ful denunciations. Alexander, who was not a man to 
be trifled with, did not hesitate a moment to proceed 
to extremities. Savonarola and his adherents were 
denounced as heretics, and their punishment loudly 
called for from the civil power. Not the least discon- 
certed, Savonarola rose in character, assumed the 
power of prophesying and of working miracles, and 
went the length of accepting a challenge to undergo 
the ordeal of fire as a proof of the truth of his cause. 
According to Dumas, Florence now had all the ap- 
pearance of a great madhouse ; every one wished for 
the pile ; all desired to enter into the flames. A public 
trial by fire was at length accorded to the chief adhe- 
rents of the church on the one part, and of Savonarola 
on the other. A storm of wind and rain fortunately 
stopped the insane proceedings on this occasion, and 
left a breathing-time to the contending parties. Savo- 
narola was finally tried by torture before a tribunal 
of his enemies. “The result (to use the language of 
Dumas) was, that, feeble in body, of a nervous irri- 
table constitution, Savonarola had been unable to 
endure the torture of the cord, and overcome by pain 
(at the moment when hoisted up by the wrists, the 
executioner had suddenly let him within two feet 
of the ground), had confessed, in the hope of some 
mitigation, that his prophecies were but simple conjec- 
tures. It is true that, on re-entering his prison, he 
had protested against this confession, asserting that 
his physical weakness, and his inability to endure 
torture, had wrung it from him ; but that the truth 
was, the Lord had oftentimes ap to him in his 


should not be read publicly at the pile, a ae 
that if it were, then even, as before, he would deny it 
aloud ; a cireumstance which might be, considering ‘ 
the fickleness of public opinion, productive of the 
very worst results, On the 23d of May, the funeral 


the same stake. Then the Bi 
to the condemned that he separa 


The | from the church. ‘From the militant,’ replied Savo- 


narola, who from that hour, owing to his marty 

entered into the glories of the church triumphant. 
This was all the victims uttered ; for at that moment 
an Arrabiato, a personal enemy of Savonarola, break- 
ing through the line formed by the around the 
scaffold, snatched a torch from hands of the 
executioner, and set fire to the four corners of the 
pile. When the smoke arose, Savonarola and his dis- 


bed, | ciples began to sing a psalm ; and still, when wrapped 


in the devourin es, the solemn strain was heard, 
which ascended to open for their souls an entrance 
through the gates of heaven.” 

win, in closing his lives of the necromancers, 
thinks that it cannot be amiss now and then to look 
back on such deplorable cases of human frailty. Per- 
haps so. We learn from them what hideous errors 
the world has been led into by ignorance and super- 
stition ; and, ——e the present with the past, we 
may well be thankful for the share of knowledge 
a to the lot of those who are disposed 
to it. 


THE RECENT POPULATION RETURNS. 
THIRD ARTICLE—IRELAND. 


Havixc shown, by comparison with the state of Ire- 
land in 1831, the progress which the nation had made 
in 1841, we now purpose gleaning from the commis- 
sioners’ report some interesting notices of the vital 
and educational statistics of the country. 

First, of births. From data which appear to be 
accurate, the commissioners have ascertained that, 
from the year 1832 to 6th June 1841, there were 
2,496,826 born, a proportion of 1 in 30.3 of the gross 
population. The male children numbered 1,275,092, 
the female 1,221,734, another corroboration that the 
excess of the fair sex, which almost everywhere exists, 
solely arises from the superior duration of female life ; 
there being fewer females than males born by the pro- 

rtion of 100 of the former to 104.9 of the latter. 

is approximates in a remarkable degree to the cal- 
culations of the eminent statist, M. Quetelet, who, in 
his work Sur [ Homme, gives to Great Britain an ex- 
cess of male births amounting to 4.75 per cent. Re- 
specting marriages in Ireland, it was ascertained from 
the personal returns whether each individual in a fa- 
mily was, or had been married, together with the date 
of the marriage, and thus it became practicable to di- 
vide the marriageable community under three heads 
—* unmarried,” “ married,” and “ widowed.” The 
proportions in parts of 100 persons, therefore, above 
17 years of age, prove to be, unmarried, 44 males, 34 
females—of whom there is a larger proportion in the 
rural than in the civic distriets; married, 51 males, 
49 females; widowed, 5 males, 13 females. This re- 
sult is remarkably confirmatory of the conclusions 
arrived at by M. Quetelet’s investigations of the 
marriage statistics of Belgium ; namely, that the un- 
married—including those under 17 years of age—are 
always two-thirds of the community ; that they are 
most numerous in the rural districts ; that there are 
more males than females unmarried; and that the 
number of widows is always double that of widowers. 

From one of the tables we ascertain the tendency 
to marriage in Ireland at different ages. It shows, 
as to males, that 7 per cent. in the country, and 13 
per cent. in the towns, are married at 25 years of 
age, and that, as might be expected, the greatest pro- 
men marry between and 35. 

ney to marriage at this ts 
very little difference between the rural and ts dis- 
tricts as to the male population, the reduction of the 
numbers in that sex being 49 and 51 per cent. re- 
spectively. In the next stage, from 36 to 45, the 
rural districts furnish the greatest number of marry- 
ing men, their proportion being 28 per cent., and only 
19 in the civic district. During the succeeding period, 
from 46 to 55 years of age, the tendency to marry 
appears to be 5 per cent. in the towns, and 6 per cent. 
in the country. The next age, above 55, presents but 
2 marriages per cent. in the country, and the same in 
towns. Finally, we see that in rural districts only 8 
per cent., and in the civic 10 per cent., of the male 
population remain unmarried the age of 55; and, 
on the whole, that men marry earlier in towns than 
in the country. Females marry sooner than males ; 
accordingly, 19 per cent. in the country and 21 in 
the towns are married at the age of 25. The men 
married at the same ages are only 7 and 13 per 
cent. respectively ; but the towns exceed in the early 
marriages of both sexes. ‘The next period, from 26 
to 35, is, however, the age at which the great- 
est number of marriages takes place, as well among 
women as men. At this age the balance of numbers 
is restored, and even preponderates in favour of the 
country, which exceeds the towns by 7 per cent. The 
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a brazen head, with all the internal structure and pile, so promised, was reconstructed before the 
they would not be this time deprived of a spectacle 
for which they had so long yearned. Accordingly, 
towards eleven o’clock, Jerome Savonarola, Domenico 
Bonvicini, and Selvestre Maruffi, were brought to the 
place of execution ; and being first degraded from 
their rank by the ecclesiastical judges, were bound in 
the centre of an immense pile of wood, ali three to 
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The life of Faustus affords a fair sample of the 
trash which our ancestors implicitly swallowed. Born 
he was adopted by an 
uncle at Wittenberg, and sent by him to ales, 
where he studied closely, took his degree as a doctor 
; of medicine, and aspired to celebrity as a practitioner 
: of physic. So far his history is probable : now com- 
mences what is clearly a fabrication. Becoming im- 
pressed with a desire to study magic, he prosecuted 
- the arts of a sorcerer, in which he was at length so 
terms of such an engagement. Under the assumed 
name of Mephestopholes—or signif y- 
| a lover of clouds—the fiend was to attend him 
ees that he desired. ishing to travel, Mephesto- | 
pholes converted himself into an invisible horse, which 
earried him on his back through the air to nearly all 
: the countries of Europe, including Turkey, where he 
a trances, and had inspired what he had foretold. This | 
astonishe esty of Spam with many surpris- | led to a repetition of the torture, during which Savo- 
Areal, dee ene thing, ealling up a representation | narola agin yielded, and admitted what he had re- 
Alexander the Great and his queen, vastly to the | tracted. But hardly unbound, with every limb yet qui- 
of the emperor and his attendants. Many 
7 superstition throwing glamour - | their heads ; but that, imself, in protested 
tatore—that is, producing” optical illusions. In thew all past and future an ‘le part. 
instances, the or a third time torture wrung from him the same 
. ® spirit of fon more than of mischief. “in one in- | confession, and repose brought its retraction ; so that 
stance (to quote from Godwin), he inquired of a | at last his judges, after having condemned him and 
countryman, who was driving a load of hay, what com- | his disciples to the flames, decided that his confession 
pensation he would judge reasonable for the doctor’s 
eating as much of the hay as he should be inclined to ; , 
thing) be welcome to eat as as he 
. pleased. The doctor presently fell to, and ate at such 
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luced 
by the difference of residence in towns in the 
country on the numbers remaining unmarried at 
different ages, is strikingly apparent; 6 per cent. 

married before they reach the age of 
25; but in the end, 2 per cent. more males, and 3 per 


the tables of the marriages in the appendix of the re- 
port, it would seem fair to conclude that marriage is 
now entered wu: somewhat later than in the earlier 
years of the decade; but the period is too short to 
afford ground for so important a deduction. From 
these data some extremely curious results are brought 
out, especially in reference to the fruit of marriages 
contracted at various ages. It will be found, how- 
ever, that the marriages between 26 and 35 are most 
numerous towards the middle of that term—that the 
period of birth of the first child approaches very 
nearly to the average age—and that the same cipher 
fixes also the length of a generation in Ireland. The 
average age at which people marry is accordingly 
found to vary with the mortality of the district; and 
the short-lived population of unhealthy towns are, in 
their early marriages, merely following the same law 
which operates upon the longer-lived rural population, 
who marry at a later period, each seeking the renewal 
of his race towards the middle period of his existence. 
It is worthy of notice, that even within the period to 
which these marriages belong, the proportion between 
the sexes of the children is, on the whole, consistent 
with the results given throughout Europe generall 
from marriages whose families are complete, the dif- 
ference in the age of the parties producing the same 
effect at any given period of time that would be 
produced from the same parties by continuance of 
time. The children appear generally to follow the 
sex of the elder parent; but this result is not inva- 
riable. On the contrary, it will be seen that when 
the age of the father exceeds by as much as twenty 
years that of the mother, especially in second mar- 
riages, the female births preponderate; from which 
circumstance, as well as some others which the tables 
indicate, it would appear that difference of age has a 
different value at different periods of life; or, in other 
words, that the sum as well as the difference of ages 
of the parents ought to form an element in a calcula- 
tion of probabilities on the sex of children. 

We next come to calculations respecting the re- 
spective ages of the population. To make them cor- 
rectly, the commissioners appear to have laboured 
under many difficulties. The ages having been ob- 
tained in months for the first year of life, and in 
single years afterwards, were necessarily compiled 
from the returns in that form, and we have deemed 
it better to publish them in detail, that the defects 
as well as advantages of the system may be fairly 
seen. But information thus voluntarily obtained is 
liable to two classes of error—one from the common 
anxiety of individuals to deceive others, as well as 
themselves, into the belief that they are younger than 
they really are—the other from the tendency which 
all inquirers on this subject have noticed, of speaking 
in round numbers, and thus swelling the decimal ages, 
10, 20, 30, 40, &e. To obviate these sources of error, 
it has been usual to ask only the next five below the 
age of the individual ; that is, a person 27 years of age 
was allowed to call himself 25, and one of 33 might 
be set down as 30. Hence these returns cannot be 
compared for correctness to those made ee pe 
registrars of births and deaths—a class of rs not 
existing in Ireland; but from the materials, the com- 
missioners have arrived at the conclusion, that of the 
whole population existing in Ireland when the census 
was taken, 40.44 out of every 100; the medium age 
—that is, the age below and above which the numbers 
are equal—is 19 for males, or 20 for females, for all 
Ireland. In the rural districts it is 19 for both sexes: 
in the civic districts it is 20 for males, and 22 for 
females. 


Concerning deaths. The materials for this branch 
of the returns were collected, in the first instance, by 
including in the personal return a table in which 
e head of a family was requested to insert all the 
last ten years—stating cause deat 
the age and occupation of the deceased. In addition 
to this, forms were sent to every hospital and lunatic 
asylum ; and from all, returns were received more or 
less correct. 


during the s ten years, 620, males, 
have died. in Of this 
1,187,374 individuals, 381,249 have been carried off 
by epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases; 104,063 

nervous affections ; 178,919 by diseases of the res- 

tory and blood-circulating organs; 123,828 by 
ive complaints ; 28,462 by local diseases in 

limbs and other members; 44,445 individuals have 

met with violent and sudden deaths; 238,678 persons 


remain only 


the lowest ebb—a sure indication of privation and 
poverty. 

Lastly, not the least interesting class of facts which 
the returns bring forth, are those relative to education 
in Ireland. These are presented under two heads: 
the one indicates the number under instruction, and 
the other the extent over which the rudiments of edu- 
cation have been spread. To ascertain the first point, 
it is necessary to assume that the ages at which in- 
struction is received lie between five and fifteen. The 
number of both sexes whose ages ranged between the 
above figures, attending schools in Ireland during the 
week ending 6th June 1841, was 502,950. The re- 
turns added up to form this total were derived chiefly 
from the national board of education ; also from other 
educational societies, independent schools, and private 
academies. Still, the total cannot be relied upon, from 
various causes; but the error, whatever it may be, is 
not in excess, but in defect. “Ina few private schools, 
Teluctance was shown to afford returns; and of the 
higher classes, some are at school in England; but 
these numbers are not sufficient to affect the total 
number to any sensible extent. This number is only 
about one-fourth of those between the ages of 5 and 
15; but the proportion differs considerably in the two 
sexes, and in town and country; being for the rural 
district, males, 25 per cent., females, 18 per cent. ; for 
the civic district, males, 53 per cent., females, 34 per 
cent. This excess in the civic district is, doubtless, 
in part due to the children of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts resorting to the towns to school. In some towns, 
indeed, we actually found that the number between 
the educational ages attending schools was 126 per 
cent. of their own population. It is no doubt true, 
that as the time which the great majority of the 
humbler classes remain at school is very short, it is 
not impossible that all may, during some portion of 
the long period of ten years, be receiving the rudi- 
ments of education ; the proportion, however, is very 
unequal in different counties ; and in some it will be 
seen that there are as yet but slender means of re- 
moving their present ignorance.” By a shaded map, 
the commissioners represent the Irish geography, as 
it were, of education. This map coincides in a re- 
markable manner with that representing the degrees 
of house-accommodation in different parts of the 
country, namely, the western portion; but dark 
shades, representing ignorance, appear towards the 
southern extremities of the island as far as Wex- 
ford. In Donegal, every 62 persons in 100 above 5 
years old can neither read nor write; in Sligo, the 
per centage of complete illiterate is 70.4; Galway, 
78.7; Kerry, 72.4; Waterford, 73.1. In Mayo, the 
proportion of persons who can neither read nor 
write, to every 100 more than five years old, 
reaches 80.2. These counties, however, present the 
darkest side of the picture. In Antrim, the 
portion of illiterate is only 23.7 per cent., <i ie, 
however, the lowest number in the whole of Ireland. 

calculations relate, however, solely to the 
country districts, the rate of education in towns being 
given in a separate table. In Clare, county Mayo, 
65.4 individuals to every 100 can neither read nor 
write; Dungarvan Waterford, 54.7; town of Tippe- 
rary, 46.9; Clonmel, county Tipperary, 38.8 ; Dublin, 
25.6; Carrickfe 10.8; whilst gor, county 
Down, exhibits greatest literary enlightenment, 
for in that town there are only 7.5 persons out of 
every hundred who can neither read nor write. In 
all these averages the female population appears in a 
majority of ignorance. From diagrams showing the 
progress of education in Ireland since 1741, it is de- 
monstrated that knowledge has s) itself grad 
but slowly over the country. It is calculated that 
from 1741 to 1750, there were in all Ireland 63 males 
and 81 females to every 100 of each who were unable 
to read or write. The proportion of i t de- 
creases, with some fluctuations, down to between the 
years 1831 to 1835, when only 42 per cent. of males, 
and 50 of females, were in that state of ignorance. 

It is impossible to take leave of the compendious 
report on Ireland, without alluding to the masterly 
statistical skill with which it is drawn up. An atten- 
tive perusal of the text puts the reader in full pos- 
session of the physical, political, and intellectual con- 
dition of the country. Besides the facts we have 
adverted to, it contains an elaborate report drawn up 
by Surgeon Wilde on the Sanatory Condition of Lre- 
land. Nothing, therefore, is wanting in this compre- 
hensive report. 


GEMS FROM THE GERMAN, 

He who murmurs against his fate does not understand 
it ; but he who accepts of it in peace will soon learn to 
understand it. What one has experienced and learned, 
is always a stage he has made on the way to heaven.— 


The most of all companions is a simple, frank 


man, without any high 

; one who loves 
of it ; obliging alike at all hours ; 
anchor. For stich a one we 


the most brilliant 


There is no more potent 
than the adoration of beauty. All higher 
purify thoughts, as 
to Aristotle, purifies. the 
effects are not worth i tion. There are souls to 

ve fire- 
ments.—Jean Paul. 


through art is from God; a divine onapection, which 
sets up a goal for human capacities, which the spirit 


yet is it blessed 
manner, too, is every creation 
htier than the artist—and ree 
ce back to the Divine ; and is only 
connected with men insomuch as it bears witness to the 
divine mediation in him.— Beethoven, 


WHICH IS THE FIRST PEOPLE IN THE 
WORLD? 


From ‘“‘ Letters on the United States,” by M. Chevalier, a 


Wnuicu is the first people in the world? There is no 
nation which does not make pretensions to 


was predestined to be for ever at the head of the human 
race, to eclipse all others, in peace and in war? For 
myself, before I had crossed the frontier, I believed most 
ey that we were not only the most generous and 
chivalric of le, the most intellectual and ingenious, 
the first in the fine arts, the most amiable and brilliant, 
but also that we were the most enlightened, the first in 
political and industrial arts, the most inventive, and the 
most practical ; in short, the pattern-nation, perfect and 
unrivalled. Notwithstanding the rains and fogs of Paris, 
I sw our climate the mildest and the most serene 
in the world; in spite of the Landes and Champagne, I 
considered it undeniable that our soil was the most 
fertile, our scenery the most pict ue, in the world. 
Trusting to the reports of our exhibitions of industrial 
skill, I was ready to swear that we had left our nei 
bours of England a hundred leagues behind, and t 
their manufacturers, to avoid being reduced to beggary 
by our competition, would soon be obliged to come over- 
to learn how to smelt and refine iron, how to spin cotton, 
how to manufacture steel, how to manage the most 
gigantic establishments in the most economical manner, 
how to despatch mountains of merchandise beyond sea 
most expeditiously 

After having crossed the frontier, one gradually lowers 
these magnificent pretensions; patriotism becomes 
and stronger. In visiting foreign parts, one sees what is 
wanting to the punts and glory of his country, and 
how it might ible to add some jewels to her 
crown, Thus, it does not require long o ation to 
see, that if England — borrow much from us, we 

ve not less to receive from her, The English are not 
t we are, but they possess, in a er degree than 
we do, those qualities which enable igher after having 
conceived | projects, to carry them into execution. 
The English have that practical sagacity and that un- 
bending perseverance by which our Titan-like battles 
of the revolution and the empire, our impetuous and 
devoted enthusiasm, our unparalleled victories, our un- 
matched triumphs, were reduced to treaties of Vienna ; 
that is to say, were made to result in our own humilia- 
tion, and in the enthronement of Great Britain on the 
yo of the European pyramid. The English have less 

the gift ofspeech, but more capacity for action, than 
we have. And it is owing to this that they have found 
means to extend their colonial possessions, while all 
other. nations were losing theirs; what they lost in the 
west, they have supplied in the east tenfold. 
possess that politi 


achieved their reform; they have abolished the 
reconstru 


decision; we do not know how to to work with 

i of are 

sand; we, who have given to the vad the k serpy 


clusive arguments in favour of liberty of commerce ! 
If in Paris we consider ourselves, in all, and for all, 

and for ever, the ay ae in London the opinion 

is not less exclusively and idedly in favour of the 


English. I have seen en shake their head when 
they were told that the sky of England was with 
a little malice one might drive them to maintain that they 


climate of Italy, and that even the 
atmosphere of Manchester, where the sight of the 
a rarity, has charms, in spite of the slanders of 
tractors, even for those who have breathed the 
At Madrid, that heroic , who seem 


Bek 
sete 


| proportions are 53 in the one, and QJ | have died from diseases of uncertain seat; and there 
BEE women who marry between those ages. | [NNN 89,720 cases in which the cause of disease ; 
| pe yt from 36 to 45, the decrease in | is not specified. The districts in which most deaths 
of unmarried females is alike both in | have occurred, as might be expected, are those in 
in both. From | the west of Ireland, where house accommodation is at | : 
favour of towns, 
ntry. After 55, 
e place, they 
are lost in the large average of a kingdom; and finally, | Art ever represents. Divinity ; and that which stands ; 
12 per cent. in the country, and 15 in the towns, re- in human relation to it is _ What we _ 
and the sensual life. Although the spirit be not master 
cen more remain Ulli led 1 OWls. FTO | 
[ 
| Fr > 
| } tic 
} riority. oO m Trance has ho’ sung m words 
| Béranger, “Queen of the world, oh, my country! oh, 
| France !” in the full conyiction that the French nation 
peaceful settlement, during the last three years of ques- = 
tions, that seemed destined to shake the granite founda- 
tions of their island and bury it in the sea. They have 
the bank; they have abolished slavery. During this 7 
period we have been revolving about barge of se- 
condary importance, without being able to make a 
} 
| - 
awaking at last 
habit of believin 
they dream tha 
tune Charles V., whe 
minions. * * 
| empire which exists only because the other European 
powers cannot agree in the division of the spoils, pe | 
‘ | eall us Christian dogs. In Rome, the people still - 
themselves Romans, and this ridiculous misnomer really 
| makes the Trans-Tiberine populace believe that military 
| glory is yet the lot of the country, and that the Romans . 
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will soon resume the character of lords of the world, mag- 
i raising the humble and crushing the pride of 
1! In Prussia, meanwhile, the young nobles, 
studied at the great universities of Jena 
of having worn the sword in an army 
which was once the great Frederic’s, affect an utter dis- 
dain for the Austrians. Elated by the rapid extension 
of their country, which has not, however, yet reached 
its full growth, the Prussians look upon their sandy land 
as the cradle of a new civilisation.. It seems as if the 
waters of the Spree had some miraculous qualities, and 
that whoever has not tasted them, has but four senses 
instead of five. At St Petersburg and Moscow, no one 
doubts that the sword of the emperor, thrown into the 
scales of the world’s 

the opposite balance. P we 
have done our in filling the Russians with these 
high notions the influence of the czar. Thus, in 
, each nation arrogates to itself the first rank, 


have accomplished in fifty years 
give them a right to be proud, and they, also, in their 
turn, that they are the first people in the 
world, they boast loudly of their pre-eminence. 


Weekly Chit-Chat. 


A New Variety of Club-House.—We have been much 
with the ent of a projected institution 
London, resembling in some the already es- 
tablished clubs at the west end of the town, but possess- 
ing a more enlarged, and, as we think, more rational 
The “British and Foreign Institute,” as it is to 
is to be a club, with the difference, that its 
object will be to bring together as much as possible 


try 
dents in London, and unite the whole in Me mrs one 
ship, by means of g-Trooms, 
ing conversations, 


piece with the practice of sending them from the dinner- 
table before the gentlemen, as if they were incompetent 
or incapable of enjoying, the conversation 


soirées of the king, and at t of 
are always numerous; and although 
itical topics form the chief subject of conversation, 
have sufficient information on all the passing events 
of the day to enter into the ble discussions which 
are often elicited. There the influence of their ce 
softening the asperities ,and giving an amenity 
and grace to what, in the Rand of men, when women 
are not present to check or to restrain them, often dege- 
nerates into violence and recrimination. Surely, if 
ladies are the objects of our care and attention, when 
frivolous amusements only are to be enjoyed—if we 
then seek them out and escort them from place to 
place, till their utmost curiosity is gratified, why should 
not show them our sense of their dignity, and pay 
them, in deeds, the flattery we too often confine to 
words, by elevating them to Wee omy! with ourselves 
all matters of taste, and ing them our com- 
when intellectual res and literary and 
¢ luxuries are to enjoyed? ‘The protec- 
them in the one case we can equally 
in the other: and the wives and sisters 
our members will be as safe in the keeping of their 
brothers, or friends, by whom they will be 
accompanied to the lecture-room and the soirées, 
as if they were in the drawing-rooms of any London 
evening party, where, though it never happens that jn 
either know or desire to be known to oa nies 
they feel entire confidence in the respectability of those 
whom they are surrounded; and with the care which 
will be taken as to the introduction of 
the Institute, they may feel the same dence in their 
respectability also, though they need be no more inti- 
mately acquainted with the birth and history of every 
individual present, than they are in any other large 
ble world. But ‘some’ have 


At the 


tlemen into 


“ some’ in every age to object to every change pro ; 
and if these ‘some’ had hed their way, we should have 
been as rude and savage as the ancient Britons, or as 
stationary as the Chinese, in our civilisation. ‘Women 
yas in literary or scientific society!’ In- 

who made them so? What is it but the 
y of their despotic lords and masters that keeps 
every barbarous country still below men, and 
their condition little better than that of slaves ? 


li 

4 

i 
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hey then justify this 


treatment ed this in- 


modes of warfare ; but ‘innovation’ has elevated 
ana that at least, and successive innovations will 
lift us still How truly has Lord Bacon said, 
that ‘ custom is the law of fools 7 and how well does he 
elsewhere observe, that ‘a froward retention of custom 
is as turbulent a t as innovation ; and they that 
reverence too much times, are but a scorn to the 
new.’” We understand that the institution is already 
largely patronised, and if it fulfil anything like what its 
j it cannot fail to be an important ac- 
quisition to the social establishments of the metropolis. 

Curious Calculation.—Some singular has 
trated the following calculations, which are am i— 
I have been married 32 years, during which time I 
have received from the hands of my wife three cups of 
coffee each day, two in the morning and one at night, 
making about 35,040 cups of half a pint each, or nearly 
70 barrels of 30 gallons each, weighing 17,520 pounds, or 
nearly nine tons weight. Yet from that period I have 
scarcely varied myself in weight from 160 pounds. It 
will therefore be seen that I have drunk in coffee alone 
218 times my own weight. I am not much of a meat 
eater, yet I ume I have consumed about eight ounces 
a day, which makes £806 pounds, or about ten oxen. Of 
flour I have consumed, in the 32 years, about 50 barrels. 
For 20 years of this time, up to 1831, I have drunk two 
wine glasses of brandy each day, making 900 quarts. The 
port wine, madeira, whisky punch, &c., I am not able to 
count, but they are not In champa; I have 
been extremely moderate, as I find from my bills that I 
have paid for 53 baskets in the last 13 years, which is 
about one bottle a week, and this not all consumed by 
me. When we take into the account all the vegetables 
in addition, such as potatoes, peas, asparagus, straw- 
berries, cherries, a pears, peaches, raisins, &c., the 
amount consumed by an individual is most enormous. 
Now, my body has been renewed more than four times 
in 32 years ; and taking it for granted that the water, of 
which I have drunk much, acts merely as a diluent, yet, 
all taken together, I conclude that I have consumed in 
32 — about the weight of 1100 men of 160 pounds 
each.—Paris Paper. 

The progress of railroads in America presents the British 
reader with —_— curious and instructive facts. In 1832, 
when railways began to be known and duly appreciated, 
there were in the United States only 107 miles of rail, 
while at the present time there are no less than 4500 
miles completed, 1203 of which are in connection with 
the city of Boston alone. On the completion of the con- 
templatéd New York and Albany line f. miles), the 
whole coast linc—numbering, naps, 1500 miles—will 
be connected with the interior, thus presenting one con- 
tinuous unbroken line of railway of 2700 miles, and se- 
curing the most rapid d tch, and in case of war, pre- 
senting the most perfect defence of New York, Boston, 
&e., by the facility with which troops, provisions, ammnu- 
nition, &c., can be transported from one place to another. 
The whole of these lines pay upon the average 5 per cent. 
on the capital employed in their construction, namely, 
about L.23,759,000, or L.5225 per mile. The Ameri- 
eans originally imported all their locomotive engines 
from England ; they have now 600 employed, nearly all 
constructed by themselves. Great improvements are 
being introduced in the permanent ways, by the intro- 
duction of the edge rail in place of the light flat bar, 
which was generally used, from the necessity of keeping 
down the cost where capital was scarce ; and improved 
fastenings from the American soft tough metal are coming 
into use, which, if they suceced, will stop the importa- 
tion of British metal for almost every purpose connected 
with railway construction. In fact, America appears to 
be making rapid strides in the development of her extra- 
ordinary resources, and but few years will away ere 
their abundant introduction will change the features of 
commercial enterprise in all parts of the world. 


The eggs of land-birds, according to a lent of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, are, generally speaking, much 
more numerous than those of sea-birds ; while the sea- 
birds themselves are much more numerous than land- 
birds. Sea-birds, though they have considerable labour 
in finding their food, have, nevertheless, plenty of it at 
all seasons ; and, besides, they are exempted from many 
of the casualties which land-birds have to suffer ; not 
the least of which are the attacks of beasts and birds of 
prey. From both of these the sea-birds are comparatively 

, and perhaps they owe some part of their safety to 
the of their flesh.. From hence it is, 
we presume, inferred that Providence has given a less 
fecundity to the sea-birds. Exposed to fewer casualties, 
the well to keep up 


Natural Curiosity.—Lately, says the Glasgow Constitu- 
tional, while the workmen of Mr Harvey of this city 
were cutting a log of Honduras, of about 19 feet long and 
22 inches in diameter, they were to find, in the 
centre of an otherwise excellent piece of wood, about 15 
feet from the root, a hollow of 4 feet long by 9 inches 
wide, and tapering downwards. In this space they were 
still more astonished to discover what had been an entire 
hive of bees, with plentiful Temains of bees, bees’ wax, 
and a number of large cells, in each of which the x 
in a solid state, something similar to the kernel of a nut, 
is still entire. On this discovery, attention was paid to 
cut the log carefully around, and to preserve every por- 
tion of the wood whicli contained the hive, and it is now 
exceedingly interesting to.trace the winding path of the 
bees all along the edge of the tree as long as its growth 
would permit, until at last they were y by 
the growth, and their industry put an end to for ever. 
bat that. therteve tn may be 

we tree in question may 

Absurd Opinions.—The most absurd: opinions owe their 
origin to the abuse of incontestable observations, and the 
grossest errors are the result of certain well-known truths 
unduly extended or falsely applied:—Cabrais. 


lence before the court of 

that such a circumstance The 
asked where it ; she replied, in the ver- 
of such a house. y, my good woman, said the 


was supported by four pillars. The counsel for the op- 
posite party immediately offered to prove that the ver- 
andah contained five pillars, and that, consequently, no 
eredit could be given to her evidence. The woman per- 
ceiving her error, addressed the judge ; my lord, a ¢ 
your ee ghey many years presided in this 

stairs ; may I beg to w how many steps these stairs 
consist of? The judge confessed that he did not know. 
Then, replied she, if your lordship cannot tell the num- 
ber of steps you ascend daily to the seat of justice, it 
cannot be astonishing that I should forget the num 

of pillars ina balcony which I never entered half a dozen 
times in my life. The judge was much pleased with the 
woman’s wit, and deci favour of her party. 

New Fire-Engine-—A poor mechanic of Bristol, of the 
name of Bacon, has invented a pump and fire-engine, 
which, for compactness and power, is said to be unique. 
It draws water at twenty-two feet from the surface, and 
throws to a great distance ; and from experiments which 
have been made, has been found to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in all its details. It can be constructed for about 
an eighth of the ry cee of a common fire-engine ; in 
other words, one of ’s machines, at L.20, possesses 
a hydraulic poem equal to a large engine worth L.170 
or L.180. Should these statements be borne out 
further experiment, the machine will be of incalcula) 
advantage, as enabling towns to increase the number 
of their engines by six-fold, and as putting it in the 
power of village to obtain a toni or more engines 
—machines hitherto beyond the command of their pecu- 
niary resources. 

Boy Convicts—The New Zealand Journal, referring to 
a notice in the Aukland Chronicle, has some bitter ob- 
servations on the introduction of boy convicts from Eng- 
land into New Zealand, where it seems they have been 
committing all sorts of mischief and vexing the settlers ; 
their removal is hence loudly called for. New Zea- 
land Journal pro that national education on a 
broad scale should be tried in England as a preventive 
of crime, instead of transportation as a punishment. The 
following are hard words :—“ We never see a convict van, 
with its smooth pannels and its tiny gratings at the top, 
in mockery of ventilation, filled with human beings, 
whose humanity has been sunk in the mire of rance 
and habitual contact with depravity, but we feel that 
there on the box goes the English ‘schoolmaster abroad,’ 
with his ‘usher’ at the door behind ; and are led to 
ask ourselves if this is the ‘ national education.’ 
‘Twenty millions in one year to shoot the French,’ and 
not one million, not halfa million, not a hundred thou- 
sand pounds can be spared to educate Engli to 
appreciate the blessings of good government.” 

Fossil Infusorie in Rock-Salt.—A curious discovery, sa 
the Bombay Times, has recently been made as to t 
cause of the red colour of the rock-salt received from the 
Punjaub, supposed to be occasioned by oxide of ion. 
This turns out to be in reality caused by the remains of 
fossil infusorie, which, though now “ in a pretty pickle,” 
have all at one time been alive. The red matter seems 
to be siliceous, and is not acted upon by nitrie or muria- 
tic acids. This fact has for some time been familiar to 
naturalists in reference to much of the rock-salt found in 
various parts of Europe ; it was suspected, and now is 
verified in that of the h territory. 


Some manuscripts of Galileo, which were presumed to 
have been lost, or burned by ordcr of the Inquisition, 
have been found among some old archives of the Palazza 
Pitti—a discovery which has ted a wonderful degree 
of interest in Florence. It proves that the Inquisition, 
which was accused, may be calumniated ; a fact of which 
many persons entertained considerable doubt. Be that 
as it may, -_ the Foreign Quarterly Review, the manu- 
scripts, besides being. objects of curiosity, are likely to 
be useful to astronomical science, inasmuch as they. con- 
tain information respecting the eclipses of former times, 
a course of the satellites of Jupiter, subjects to which 
Galileo directed great attention. 

Men and gentlemer., women and ladies, are thus 
larly but vividly distinguished by an American 0 
Men are quarried from. the liying rock, as with a thun- 
derbolt. Gentlemen are moulded as the potter's clay 
by the dainty fingers of fashion. Women are the —- 
taneous growth of a warm rich soil, where the winds 
blow freely, and the heart feels the visitings of God’s 
ever-changeable weather. Ladies are the oe of 
a hot-bed. the growth of a green-house, ten and 
watched, lest the winds of heaven may visit their faces 
too roughly, till they are good for nothing as women, at 
any rate as wives or mothers. 

Napoleon.—W e translate from “ The E Dic- 
tionary of the French Language” the following curious 
etymological calculation: —The name “ Napoleon” is 
composed of two Greek words, signifying the “ lion of the 
the same name makes up 
phrase which o1 a singular analogy to the character 
that extraordinary man. By successively dropping each 
initial letter, we get, after “ Napoleon,” apoleon, 
oleon, leon, eon, on. These syllables transposed 
Napoleon, on, oleon, leon, eon, apoleon, poleon— 
Napoleon’ belag’ the lion of the poople—golag about 
“ Napoleon z the 
destroying cities.” 
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| Hindoo Wit.—We find the following in a foreign news- ; 
judge, how many pi are there in that veran 
The woman not perceiving the trap that was laid before q 
her, without much consideration said that the verandah 
and I do not see why the Americans should be more 
modest than the i on the other side of the Atlantic. 
novelty is to be the admission of the ladies and families 
of members, instead of churlishly confining the solace- 
ments of the institution to gentlemen alone. On this point ; 
the pe speaks out so chivalrously in favour of 
7 the ladies, that its writer is worthy of all honour. “ It is 
a reproach to the age in which we live, that they have 
been so long excluded from meetings of this description. 
It is a relic of the barbarism of our ancestors, and is ofa 
women are never branded with this mark of supposed 
q 
literary and scientific men,’ and that it is an ‘innovation’ | breed. 
on the established rules of society to introduce them | 
there. In this there is nothing new. There are always | } 
tempt is made to disprove this assumption, a cry is raised | 
of ‘innovation :’ as if what was once a custom was al- | 
Persians, never to be ged. Had this absurd and : 
degrading maxim, been acted opo, we shou Po 
paint our naked bodies as our ancestors did, and a 
perpetuate all their savage modes of life, and still more | ee , 


